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Cuboids afford firm, yet 


gentle support. They are 
“adapters” and weight 
distributors, and help you 
to obtain the Comfort- 
able Feet that are so 

yy necessary to poise and 
better posture. 

(Rep. U.S. Pat. Of1) 


May we suggest that Cuboids are a “‘must” for 
teachers? Calm nerves, so essential in handling 
today’s alert children, demand comfortable 
feet, The school or family physician may be 
consulted—he will frequently suggest BURNS 


. CUBOIDS: for the teacher (or child) suffering 


from painful foot conditions, 








Ask for 
CUBOIOS 


at these shoe and 
department stores 


ALLENTOWN Wetherhold and Metzger 
ALTOONA, PA Kievan Bros. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD Labovitz Shoe Store 
ARLINGTON VA Hecht's 
ATLANTA Thompson-Boland-Lee 
ATLANTIC CITY M. E. Blatt Co 
BALTIMORE Hess Shoes, also 
May Co. & Lane Bryant 
BEAUMONT, TEX The White House 
BIRMINGHAM Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
BOSTON Thoyer McNeil 
BROCKTON, MASS Boker Bros. 
BROOKLYN Palter & Fitzgerald 
BUFFALO Eastwood's 
CHARLESTON, S.C Condon's 
CHATTANOOGA Miller Bros. Co. 
CHICAGO Marshall Field, alse Lane Bryant 
CINCINNAT Shillite's 
CLEVELAND Lane 8ryont 
COLUMBUS ) F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
CORPUS CH Richardson's 
DALLAS Volk Brothers Co 
DENVER Fontius Shoe Co. 
DES MOINES Younker's 
DETROIT Lone Bryant 
El PASC Popular Dry Goods Co 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ Babbitt's 
FT. WORTH Monnig's 
FRESNO, CALIF Rodder's Shoe Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. East End Shoe Store 
HOUSTON Krupp & Tuy; Foley's; Levy's 
NDIANAPOLIS Wasson's 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF....327 E. Manchester 
JACKSON, MISS Small's Shoe Store 
KANSAS CITY Robinson Shoe Co. 
KNOXYV E Miller's, Inc, 
LEXINGTON, KY Stewart's 
LINCOLN, NEB Wells & Frost 
LITTLE ROCK. ARK Kempner's 
LONG BEACH, CAL 244 E. Broadway 
LOS ANGELE May Co. & Robinson's 
Cuboid Salon, 3415 W. 43rd Place 

Dr. A. Reed Shoes, Warner Bros. Theatre Bidg 
LOUISV ' Stewart's 
LUBBOCK, TEX Godwin's Booterie 
MADISON, WIS Dyer's Shoe Store 
MEMPHIS Wolk-Over's & Goldsmith's 
MILWAUKEE Boston Store 
MINNEAPOLIS C. M. Stendal 
NASHVILLE TENN Harvey's 
NEWARK Wolk-Over Shoe Store 
NEW ORLEANS D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK McCreery s 
OAKLAND, CAI Stewart's 
OAK PARK it Marshall Field, 
also Lane Bryant 

OKLAHOMA CITY Nissen's 
ORLANDO Stiefel's at Dickson-ives 
PANAMA CITY, FLA Lillien Kilpatrick's 
PEORIA t Crawford Shoe Stores 
PHILADELPHIA Gimbel's 
PHOENIX Diamond Boston Store 
PITTSBURGH, PA Gimbel's 
PORTLAND, ORE Meier & Frank 
POTTSViLL , Raring's, inc. 
QUINCY, MASS Heflernan's Shoe Store 
READING, PA Wetherhold and Metzger 
RENO, NEV Sunderland's 
RICHMOND, VA Miller & Rhoads 
ROCHESTER, N.Y Sibley's; Eastwood's 
SACRAMENTO Dr. Locke Shoe Store 
SALT AKE CITY Averbach's 
SAN ANGELO, TEX Barnes & Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX Joske's 
SAN DIEGO, CAL... Physicians’ Supply Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO Macy's 
SAN JOSE Nylin's Shoe Store 
SANTA Al 411 N. Main, Cuboid Salen 
SANTA BARBARA. Locke Shoes, 906 State 
SCRANTON, PA Lewis & Reilly inc. 
SEATTLE Nordstrom Shoe Co 
SILVER SPRINC Hecht s 
st. Louis Famous-Barr 
ST. PAUL, MINN The Emporium 
STOCKTON Nylin's Shoe Store 
SYRACUSE Pork Brannock 
TUCSON Z Levy's 
WASHINGTON, D.C Hecht's & Jellefl's 
WATSONVILLE, CAL Forbes Shoes, Inc, 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA Anthony ¢ 
WICHITA, KAN Head Shee Co. 
WILKES-BARRE Walter's Shoe Store 
yORK PA Newswanger's 
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Hearing Tests 
Question. What is the recom- 
mended method of testing the hear- 
ing of children? Are the 
“watch-tick” or “whisper” tests con- 


school 
sidered satisfactory? 


Answer. Hearing tests are con- 
sidered extremely important in the 
school health program, for moderate 
loss of hearing in both ears or severe 
loss in one ear may have occurred 
without the child, parents or teachers 
suspecting it or recognizing the prob- 
lems such losses create. It is prob- 
ably best for children to have their 
first hearing test in the preschool 
years, 

In the elementary schools, hearing 
tests should be carried out every 
year. Most school systems now rec- 
ognize this, and have set up satis- 
factory provisions for making them. 
The most widely used device for 
testing school children is the audiom- 
eter, but only a preliminary “screen- 
ing” study can be made with it. It 
does not diagnose the basic disorder, 
and further study is always necessary 
for those found not to hear normally. 

In the testing program, it is neces- 
sary to provide a room that is reason- 


ably quiet, and to have an audiom- 


eter technician conduct the study. 
A teacher or nurse often can be given 
special training to qualify her for 
this job. It is important that the 
tester take sufficient time with each 
child and not hurry the study, 
Audiometers must be checked regu- 
larly to insure accuracy. 

In some school situations, it may 
be necessary to test selectively at 
first, examining pupils with speech 
detects or other conditions that may 
have led a teacher to suspect some 


hearing defect. Of every 
teacher should be alert to signs in- 
dicating a hearing difficulty. 
Watch-tick and whisper tests are 
advised only when more accurate 


course 


methods are not available. 
Bleached Flour 


Question. Isn't it dangerous to eat 
foods containing bleached flour? 
Which is more nutritious, bleached 
or whole wheat flour? 


Answer. Flour bleached according 
to the regulations of the Food and 
Drug Administration is not harmful. 
From a nutritional standpoint, bread 
made from either whole grain or en- 
riched flour is to be preferred. 


Drowning Victims Float? 


Question. Is it possible that the 
body of a drowned person may some- 
times not sink to the bottom but float 
fairly near the surface? What would 
explain this? Would air be found in 
the lungs? 


Answer. It is possible that in some 
cases a certain amount of air might 
be trapped in the lungs at the time 
of drowning, and this would make 
the body more bouyant. Another 
factor to be considered is the amount 
of fat in the body. As was pointed 
out recently in the A.M.A. Journal, 
fat and any gas present in the diges- 





Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education, In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected, 
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tive tract may be sufficient to keep 
the body fairly near the surface. Fat 
is present in relatively larger 
amounts in children and women, but 
obesity in any person would be a 


factor. 
Influenza Vaccination 


Question. What is the opinion of 
physicians about the more or less 
routine injection of influenza vaccine, 
much as vaccines are used against 
such diseases as diphtheria and 
whooping cough? How long does the 


protection last? 


Answer. It is not possible to get 
an over-all opinion on this matter, 
but according to a discussion that 
appeared recently in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
many physicians do not recommend 
routine use of influenza vaccine ex- 
cept possibly when an epidemic is 
anticipated, The catch in this is that 
it’s usually difficult to guess when an 
epidemic may occur. Another dif- 
ficulty is the fact that it takes about 
two weeks for maximum protection 
to develop after immunization. Most 
people will have already been ex- 
posed to infection before being vac- 
cinated or at least before much re- 
sistance has developed. This type of 
immunization is believed to last for 
three or four months. 

Still another difficulty is the fact 
the injection of a vaccine made from 
one of the various strains of influenza 
viruses will not produce immunity 
against the others. The epidemic may 
have reached its peak before the spe- 
cific virus can be identified. 

In some situations the physician 
may find sufficient reason for a gen- 
eral immunization program. It is best 
to leave final decision on this to local 
doctors or health departments. 


Straightening Teeth 


Question. At what age should or- 
thodontic treatment be started? How 
long do these treatments require? 


Answer. The age to begin ortho- 
dontic treatment for correction of 
tooth or jaw defects is determined 
by the nature of the imperfection. 
Preventive measures may be applied 
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What 


enriched bread 
is dovng for 


America today 


Enriched bread, representing the bulk of the 
bread consumed today, makes significant nu- 
trient contributions to the dietary and to the 
nutritional health of the American people.! 
Such bread cannot be regarded merely as an 
energy food. It is an important source of many 
nutrients which too many people would never 
receive in adequate amounts if enriched bread 
were not available on so wide a scale.” Here 
is what modern day enriched bread provides: 


VITAMINS: Containing specified amounts of 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, enriched bread 
makes a significant contribution to the satis- 
faction of these vitamin requirements. En- 
riched bread has played an important role in 
virtually eliminating severe deficiency dis- 
eases and materially reducing milder defi- 
ciency states resulting from insufficient intake 
of these essentials.” 


MINERALS: By providing calcium* and added 
iron, modern enriched bread helps satisfy the 


needs for these substances. For example, six 
ounces of such bread on the average provides 
approximately 15 per cent of the day’s need 
for calcium by adults and 38 per cent of that 
for iron. 


PROTEIN: The protein of commercial bread is 
of high biologic value because it is a mixture 
of wheat flour protein and milk protein, the 
latter derived from added nonfat milk solids.* 
On the average, one pound of enriched bread 
furnishes about 39 Gm. of protein. 


ECONOMY: At its present day low price, 
bread represents an outstanding nutritional 
“buy.” It provides not only generous amounts 
of essential nutrients, but also readily avail- 
able food energy. These features truly make 
enriched bread one of America’s basic foods. 
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Time 


she tried 
SUCARYL 


(CYCLAMATE, 


Non-Caloric Sweetene 


ABBOTT) 


’r for 


Sugar-Restricted Diets 


Now sweetness without 
calories for reducing and 
diabetic diets. SUCARYL 
has no bitter aftertaste 


in ordinary use, stays 
sweet in cooking and 
canning. Both tablet 
and solution forms 
available at drug 
stores. See your 
druggist or write 
Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, 
Illinois, for new 
SUCARYL recipe 
booklet. 


Abbott 


AS 
LA, 


AAY- 


AA 


AAA AMA 
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Full pint economy 
size of SUCARYL 
Sweetening Solution, 
both sodium and 
calcium forms, now 
at pharmacies. 
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at any time while the child is devel- 
oping his habitual way of closing the 
mouth and biting, if these are not 
normal. This can be decided only by 
a dentist experienced in the develop- 
ment of children’s dental arches. 
After the eruption of the primary 
teeth, when the child is two to two 
and a half years old, he should be 
placed under the care of a dentist, 
both for general care and to ensure 
early detection of possible irregu- 
larities. 

The time required for treatment 
will depend on the condition. If the 
problem is only one of aligning teeth, 
a-course of treatment covering 12 
months or less may be sufficient. But 
if there is a growth problem, correc- 
tion may take considerably longer. 
In such a case, the orthodontist may 
the 
each aimed at bringing the 
Such 


a program of orthodontic care can 


divide treatment into several 
staves 


growth up to the child’s age. 


end only after all the teeth, including 
the second permanent molars, are in 


position. 
Mystery Vitamin 


Question. What is the importance 
of vitamin P? 

Answer, Authorities in nutrition do 
not agree as to the existence of a vita- 
min P. No special symptoms are 
known to be produced in man by a 
deficiency of such a substance, and 
there is no satisfactory evidence that 
vitamin P is a dietary essential for 
man or animals. But some evidence 
shows that the substance which has 
be of 


value in the treatment of capillary 


been called) vitamin P may 


fragility. 
Exercise and Water 


Question, Is it safe to let boys who 
have engaged in strenuous exercise 
drink as much as they want im- 
mediately afterward? 


Answer, In normal situations,‘thirst 
can be relied upon as a satisfactory 
guide to water intake, but immedi- 
ately after hard exercise it is some- 
what misleading. Excessive amounts 
of water may be consumed, espe- 
cially if large quantities are gulped 
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down hurriedly, before the thirst 
signal of the body is turned off. Of 
course not all that is taken in can 
immediately be carried to every part 
of the body. The need for water is 
often exaggerated by the body, prob- 
ably as an instinctive protective re- 
action. 

It is considered best not to let boys 
or older athletes drink all the water 
they may think they need either dur- 
ing a contest or immediately after 
violent Water 
taken slowly in small amounts, and 


exertion. should be 
it is best not to have it too cold. 
We do not know of 


having 


any serious 


consequences oc¢ urred inh 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 


ment should be referred to the family 


physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
Dental Association. 


of the American 











human beings from excessive intake 
of water in such situations, but some 
times weakness and natisea may be 
produced. An athlete probably would 
find it difficult if not impossible to 
perform up to par later if he drank 
all the water he wanted, for example, 
between halves of a basketball game. 
Coaches usually advise rinsing the 
mouth well during rest periods and 
limiting the amount taken immedi- 


ately after a game. 
Counting the Pulse 
Question. A discussion has devel- 


first 


whether it is wise to learn to count 


oped in our aid class over 
the pulse. One of our group says she 
was once told that it may do more 
harm than good. What is your opin- 


ion? 


Answer, Usually it is a good idea 
to know how to count the pulse, 
since this knowledge is valuable in 
normal family situations as well as 
in first aid work. It is wise to practice 
counting the pulse in order to be- 
come proficient enough to do it cor- 
rectly. 

However, some people develop 
the habit of counting their own pulse 
at frequent intervals. Usually they 
are basically nervous and worrying 


about their heart action; in such sit- 
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uations counting the pulse may be 
unwise. A person is likely to read 
all sorts of frightening possibilities 
into any variation he may think he 
detects. The increased tension de- 
veloped during efforts to make a 
careful count can cause an increase 
of ten or 15 beats a minute. 


Skull Bumps 


Question. What is the meaning of 
phrenology? Does it have any scien- 
tific status? When was it first devel- 
oped, and do you know whether it 
is practiced now? 


Answer. Phrenology is defined as 
the “science” that considers confor- 
mations of the human skull as indi- 
cative of mental ability and traits of 
character. The examiner was sup- 
posed to be able to classify an indi- 
vidual in regard to his qualifications 
and future expectations simply by 
feeling the bumps on his skull. The 
founder of this was Dr. F. J. Gall 
of Vienna, who began lecturing on 
his discovery in 1795. As the basic 
facts of anatomy, and especially of 
brain function, became better under- 
stood, it was agreed rather generally 
that bumps on the surface of the 
skull had no real relationship to brain 
function, and the system fell rather 
rapidly into disuse. To the best of 
our knowledge, it is not employed 
anywhere now, and certainly not by 
reputable workers. In its heyday, 
“specialists” charted a large number 
of areas on the skull surface beneath 
which certain functions or skills 
were supposed to reside. 


Oxygen for Athletes? 


Question. In our school athletic 
program we are considering the pos- 
sibility of using oxygen inhalation 
for participants in various strenuous 
sports, such as football and basket- 
ball, as a means of helping them to 
recover energy quickly during time 
out periods, Can you advise us 
whether this is considered effective 
and desirable? 


Answer. Relatively little evidence 
has been accumulated on whether 
oxygen inhalation is of any real value 

(Continued on page 10) 
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One answer to 
the question, 
“But Doctor, what 
CAN I eat?”’... 


DIETETIC TUNA 


\ major problem in many special 


diets is lack of “appetite appeal.’ 


Because of its delicate texture and 
delicious flavor, Dietetic Tuna is a 
highly valuable adjunct to many spe- 
cial diets. A high-protein food that is 
low in salt, low in fat, and low in 
cholesterol, there are many different 
wavs of serving it, both Hot and 
Cold. 





Well proportioned 
combination 


of all essential 
amino acids 


Typical average 
composition 

of drained contents 

Total solids 30.6% 

Protein 28.3% (Values given as 
Fot 0.75% percent of protein) 
Cholesterol 07% Arginine 5.2 
Sodium 70 mg. % Histidine 5.7 
lodine 17 meg. % 
Fluorine 20 ppm Leucine 7.0 
Riboflavin 116 meg. % Lysine 8.3 
Niacin 13.7 mg. % | Methionine 2.8 
Animal Protein Phenylalanine 3.5 
Factor B 12 meg. % Threonine 4.1 


Isoleucine 47 


(122 calories Tryptophon 11 


per 100 grams) Valine 5.2 
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Oi, puneavcracy! (As pictured by 


’ a © 
ver here S how you the Glasgow Express, and picked up 
can have hair again! | by the Editor incidental to Corona- 


| tion festivities ): 





CORKSCREW 
DOGGIE IN 
THE WINDOW 


Express Porliamentory Reporter 


THIS is the tragedy of the toy dog 
which really is a corkscrew. 

Mr. Percy Shurmer (Soc., Birmingham 
Sparkbrooke) produced it in the 
Commons last night and said: 

“It is a question of how much is the 
doggie in the window—the one with 

| the corkscrew on its tail.” 

| And M.P.‘s laughed aloud. 

| “In this case if the maker puts the cork- 

| screw on the back of the dog or on 
its stomach the Purchase Tax is 25 
per cent,’’ added Mr. Shurmer. 

‘But because in this instance the cork- 
screw is run out of the tail of the do 

Same Man Wearing a the tax is 75 per cent. How ridiew. 
MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE lous.’ (Loud laughter.) 

Replied Mr. Butler, the Chancellor of 
P the Exchequer: ‘‘This matter has 
@ THINK OF IT! Real hair that been carefully investigated. The un- 
looks and feels like your own. | fortunate part of this dog is that the 

Not an ordinary, obvious toupee, ony forms an integral part of 

but a patented Max Factor Hair- “If the corkscrew were moved to the 


piece. Amazingly lifelike, natural, | dog's stomach or back the dog 

; ‘ would make the part of the cork- 
undetectable! Made to your in screw and be taxed 25 per cent.” 
dividual measurements. Perfect | Mr. Butler said this was an example of 


fit guaranteed. Order by mail. the ridiculous position which Pur- 
ss ; d chase Tax had reached. He hoped 
Wear it with complete confidence. to simplify it when it came to an 


Send now for free measuring kit, amendment on fancy goods on 
simple directions, and illustrated ra the Treasury had taken a de- 
booklet... all mailed in plain 


onvelepe, Welte today. Preopie: “The English are stiff and 


unfriendly.” “The Scots are dour.” 
“The Danes are stubborn.” “The 


MAX FACTOR & CO. Swedes are...” “All Norwegians 


1666 N. Highland, Hollywood 28, Calif are...” And so on. It isn’t so, People 
; ‘ . re pretty much alike wherever you 





find them, A “stiff and unfriendly” 
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Englishman almost invariably fur- 
nished a friendly opening to a con- 
versation in the “resident’s lounge” 
of one of the quaint coaching inns 
in rural England where the Editor 
and his wife spent much of thei: 
vacation. A dour Scot presented the 
Editor with a new Queen Elizabeth 
shilling, and wouldn't take a shilling 
in exchange. Another. when asked 
street directions in Glasgow, did not 
direct, but took us to our destina 
tion. We spent a delightful dav on 
the train crossing the Norwegian 
mountains between Bergen and Oslo 
with two merry English women on 
holiday, who had to limit their ex- 
penditures because of currency re- 
strictions, but had great fun deciding 
between food and beer, since they 
couldn't always have both. In like 


manner, wherever we went. we 


e ( 


ee vis 
MMi, 
L fn =e 
NOV 


found AS friendly, interested and 
helpful. Where there were language 
barriers, smiles, gestures and good 
will usually resulted sooner or later 
in fairly good comprehension. 
HEALTH IMPRESSIONS On a vacation 
tour: Europeans in general looked 
healthy and fit. In England. the 
children seem robust and healthy; 
adults often show signs of the strains 
they have endured in war, blitz and 
austeritv. But they don't complain. 
The absence of American “hustle” 
is conspicuous. The people work 
hard, but American impatience is not 
in evidence. A meal takes from an 
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hour up, and there is no to 


hurry it. Attempts to speed up serv- 
ice are met with polite but deter- 


way 


mined resistance. 

Europeans take time to play. The 
“holiday” is sacred, and nothing in- 
terferes with it. So is the luncheon 
hour. In Glasgow, a saleswoman left 
us in the midst of a purchase to take 
her lunch; another salesperson, 
eventually, took her place and com- 
pleted the transaction. On 


Edinburgh’s busiest downtown cor- 


one of 


ners a large optical and camera shop 
closed daily for luncheon from 12:30 
to 2 p.m. 

It was virtually impossible to get 
breakfast before 8 a.m. Midmorning 
coffee and afternoon tea are the rule, 
and everything stops for these func- 
tions. 

There are public drinking cups in 
the few places where there are public 
drinking fountains. In England, and 
to a somewhat less extent in Scandi- 
navian countries, the bubbler foun- 
tain is rare. 

Roller towels may still be found in 
public washrooms, even in first-class 
hotels. But the clean and decent con- 


of 


availability 


dition the facilities, and 


their 


convenient 


public 
everywhere, with 


direction signs, are a 
happy contrast to the sorry state of 
the 


And there is practi- 


most such “conveniences” in 
United States. 
cally no writing on their walls. 

English still tightly 
stricted despite lifting of rationing. 
Meats, butter other fats 
scarce expensive. Milk is 
served to any extent as a beverage. 
the Editor was re- 
fused milk except as a milk shake, or 


diet is re- 


and are 
and not 
In one milk bar. 


with a popular beef extract flavor 


widely used in England, or other 
modifications. After some persuasion, 
the but the 
milk was served with a straw as a 
to the pro- 


prieties. In another instance, an order 


management yielded, 
concession, presumably, 


for milk brought an ounce in a fruit- 
juice glass, served prior to the meal. 
Yet there are many milk cows. And 
cheese and biscuits are standard 
choice at every meal if one does not 
wish to finish with a “sweet.” 
The Scandinavian 


rich in food, and they know how to 


countries are 


cook and serve it. Scandinavia is no 
(Continued on page 10) 





ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


What's the Weather roa Be? 


There's a novel little weather guide full of information. It's fun 
to own. Young folks are sure to be delighted with it because they will be 
able to make predictions with surprising accuracy. 


Here is a fascinating little booklet 
that’s useful and educational as well 
as fun for young people to posse ss, 


It is called How 
WEATHER. Sound and sensi 
ble like the canny observa 
tions and natural signs 
which made the old time 
mariners so weather-wise. 


ro 


It's so easy. When you con- 
sult this booklet, you can 
tell at a glance if it will 
be nice all day or what it 
will be like tomorrow. 


Clouds foretell the weather 
and the wind brings it, it 
seems. Sunset sky gives next 
day’s weather. The morning 
sky foretells that day. 


Within the pages of this guide 
are 16 excellently repro- 
duced, beautiful color pho 
tos of skies and clouds, taken 
at varying times of day 
under different conditions. 


if further interested —Booklet described 
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above HOW TO FORECAST THE 


All anyone needs to ¥ is to note the 
direction of the wind, look up at the 
sky—and find the color photo in the 
booklet that approximates that sky. 
Beneath photo is prediction. 


According to your little fore 
caster, good weather usually 
NW, W 


— 


hs 
SN 


comes trom and sw 
winds. But clear or raining, 
no weather change until the 
wind changes. “If no wind, 


there will be no change.” 


ouds pre- 


The booklet wives such tips 
rain for the day if 
there is an early morning 
fog, or frost or dew in the 
early morning.” 


as “no 


see8 


bl 


against 


And you find such hints as 
to tell how far away you are 
from a distant storm. Just 
slowly count the intervals 
between sapere and 
sound of thunder. 1...2.. 
ig Hen "rE very sth 
y count measures one mile. 


Ld 


WEATHER; $14" x 414" 


is so small and flexible it can fit into a wallet. With 16 color photos; tips and hints. 10¢ postpaid, 


Just write J. w. 


RUBIN, 


P.O, 


Box 8615, Richmond, Virginia 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the refreshing treat 
of wholesome Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The lively 7 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean, Try it. 
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INGENIOUSLY 
DESIGNED 

to support, shape, 
and glamorize 
the fuller figure 
in every 

age group... 

to assure 

both beauty 

and ‘ ymfort. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
FOR THE AGED 


By Sen. Thomas C. Desmond 


REE ERELEEL 


Sen. Desmond is chairman of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of the Aging, a noted authority 
on the subject and a frequent contributor to Today’s Health. In 
YOUNG MOTHERS 
retain firm, youthful 
lines when supported 
by Cordelia special 
maternity brassieres 
before and afzer 
baby comes. 

Designed for 


nursing convenience. 


this article he presents a summary of the wide and varied needs 
of our aging population and accents the many points a community 
and its members—young and old—must think about in meeting 


those needs. 


HOW SAFE ARE REDUCING DIETS? 
By Max Millman, M.D. 


If you are earnestly trying to lose weight—that stays lost—the 


SPECIAL BRASSIERES answer lies in sensible planning. Dr. Millman points out the 


for corrective and 
surgical cases. 


serious drawbacks and dangers in ready-made diets, get-thin- 
quick diets, starvation diets and liquid reducing, and he tells 
you how to base a sound reducing diet on well-founded nutri- 
tional principles. 


THE CURED CANCER CLUB 
By Burton H. Wolfe 


In Washington a woman with cancer refused an operation that 
could save her life—until a stranger, a member of the Cured 
Cancer Club, persuaded her to have the operation, and she re- 
covered. A New York housewife took to her bed to await death 
from cancer—until a flood of friendly letters and cards inspired 
her to get out and live what life she had left. Such encourage- 
ment, in letters and cards and by personal visit, and often in 
material aid of many kinds, comes from Washington's Cured 
Cancer Club, in which all members have recovered from some 
form of the disease. This is the story of how they help others 
overcome fear and misunderstanding, and often cancer itself. 


Brassiere Company 


Dept. ‘‘H2," 3107 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 4, California 
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A beautiful garden doesn't just happen. It requires careful planning, then daily care 
using proven methods. Do you agree with that? Then surely you'll agree with the 
following statement: A beautiful complexion doesn't just happen. It requires careful 
planning, then daily care using proven methods. If you agree with that, then surely 


you'll call your Luzier Cosmetic Consultant for an appointment. 


Luzier’s. Ine... Makers of Fine Cosmeties and Perfumes 
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IN BREAST FORMS! 


mastectomy 


TRANQUILITY 


UNLIKE any other breast form 


the “IDENTICAL” 


is scienti 


fically so designed that 


HE 
NOT ONLY SIMULATES T 
NORMAL BREAST TISSUES 


IN CONTOUR 
but also in 
TEXTURE 
ACTION 
TEMPERATURE 
WEIGHT 


and POSITION... 


Can be u 


foundation garment or 
Eliminates pinning of 
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leading surgeons-—— 
Carried by leading 
stores! 
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sed in any well-fitting bra, 
bathing 
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suit. 
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17 West 60th St. New York 23, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 7) 


| The Editor Cornered 
| 
i 


place to cherish a slender waistline. 


| ship, 
| There is no unanimous opinion on 
| the British health scheme. Some like 

it and some do not, and their views 


Smorgasbord at 10:30 p.m. on our 
the Stockholm — after three 
magnificent meals plus afternoon tea! 


are about as strong and emotional as 


are divergent American ideas on 


“socialized medicine.” 
| The Scandinavians are proud of 
their social progress. But they squirm 
'more than a little under high taxes, 
and under such regimentation as 
housing control which takes a por- 
tion of a man’s home, assigns tenants 
to it without consulting the owner’s 
preferences and establishes the rental 
price. In one such instance, relatives 
/were ousted in favor of strangers. 

Social 


seems to be sounding the doom of 


progress in Scandinavia 
|the detached, one-family private 
home. The beautiful cities of Oslo, 
Stockholm tend 


more and more to apartments, some 


and Copenhagen 
cooperative where families can pur- 
chase a unit instead of renting. The 
|trend is extending into the more 
‘rural areas. 

The bicycle is the transportation 
backbone of Europe. In Copenhagen, 
with one million population, there 
are half a million bicycles. It is a 
charming sight at the beginning or 
end of a holiday—streams of bicy- 
clists going or coming, here a father 
with a baby in a basket on the 
handlebars, there a mother with a 
child on a seat behind, well strapped 
in for safety. Not a few parents carry 
one child in front and one behind 
The get their own bikes 


small fry 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


early, and pedal along with the 
family. In traffic, one of the parents 
often rides close and holds the child 
by the arm or hand. Young couples 
are frequent; one young man on a 
motorbike was pulling his girl along 
by the hand on her nonmechanized 


mount. They get exercise and air 
these cyclists, better than motorists 
sitting in cushioned seats 

THE AMERICAN ABROAD is inclined 
to scoff at ways unlike his own, and 
to try to change them. It’s the wrong 
technique. After all people have a 
right to live their own lives in their 
own way in their own country. The 
Mrs. Editor the 


habit of saying to each other when 


Editor and got in 
they became impatient or critical, 
“If you wanted things the way you 
always had them, why didn’t you 
stay home?” 

EUROPEANS don't dislike Americans 
as a group. They just dislike certain 
kinds of people, regardless of origin 
—the loud, the rude, the “pushy,” the 
scornful, the greedy, the supercilious. 
The same kind of people that nobody 
likes, anywhere. 

It wasn't the Europeans, it was a 
certain few of his own countrymen 
that got the Editor CORNERED 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


That's a Good Question 


(Continued from page 5) 


in situations such as you have de- 
scribed. There can be no question 
that such inhalations are literally 
lifesaving for many seriously ill peo- 
ple, but this does not establish any 
parallel for people who are in normal 
physical condition. The question is 
now under investigation from a med- 
ical-physiologic Mean- 
while, the Joint Committee on Health 


viewpoint. 


in Schools, composed of representa- 
tives from the National 
Associatien and the American Medi- 


Education 


cal Association, has issued a recom- 
mendation stating in brief that use 
of oxygen in this manner is both 
foolish and dangerous because it may 
encourage an athlete to overexert be- 
yond normal physiologic limits be- 
cause of the psychologic anticipation 
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that it is “doing him some good.” The 
committee strongly recommended 
that such practices be disapproved. 


“Stomach Nerves” 


Question. Is there such a thing as 
“stomach nerves”? If so, is there any 
cure? My daughter becomes nause- 
ated whenever she goes out to dinner 
or to a party where no unusual foods 
are served. Will she outgrow this? 


Answer. Some people who are 
basically nervous or easily upset may 
express the emotion by various stom- 
ach or intestinal reactions. The re- 
actions can include vague indiges- 
tion, bringing up large amounts of 
air from the stomach. a feeling of 
nausea or perhaps even vomiting. 
and either constipation or diarrhea. 
We cannot express an exact opinion 
without an opportunity to examine 
your daughter; it would be a good 
idea for you to have her studied by 
your family physician, with the idea 
of discovering the possible under- 
lying reason for her nervousness and 
correcting it. These problems are 
now much better understood by 
physicians than they were even a 
short time ago, and helpful measures 
are now available. We would be in- 
clined to doubt that your daughter's 
trouble is something that can be 
simply outgrown. 


Interscholastic Sports 


Question. At what age is it con- 
sidered safe to let boys take part in 
interscholastic football or other in- 
terscholastic sports? 


Answer. According to the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Med- 
ical Association, boys below the 
tenth grade should not be allowed 
to participate in such sports. This 
opinion is based on the recognized 
fact that boys any younger have not 
yet attained sufficient physical de- 
velopment or emotional stability. It 
is felt they are much more likely to 
experience undesirable emotional 
strain from the intensely competitive 
attitudes that have been built up in 


regard to interscholastic sports. 








HOORAY J AND FRESH IS 


FRESH Stops SO PLEASANT TO 
MY PERSPIRATION [MM USE, IT DOESNT ORY 
WORRIES ! OUT IN THE JAR 


New cream deodorant 
stops perspiration worries... 


doesn’t dry out in the jar! 


FRESH is a smooth cream that doesn't dry out in the jar. 
It is never greasy. Never gritty. Never sticky. 
Usable right down to the bottom of the jar. 


FRESH contains the most highly effective perspiration-checking 
ingredient now known to science. 


0) 
\ 
never lets you down— 


, FRE Ss ~ try it yourself... 
é "A neo uv. &. Par. oe 


you'll see why 
CREAM DEODORANT 
CHECKS PERSPIRATION | 
\ 


FRESH 


more and more women 
are switching to FRESH 
Cream Deodorant. 

Use daily. 


FRESH Cream Deodorant is accepted for advertising in publications of the American Medical Association 
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Meat... 


and the Importance of 
Protein in Blood Formation 


It is common knowledge that iron is required for the formation of 
hemoglobin, the red substance of the blood, which carries oxygen to the 
tissues. Everybody requires a certain amount of iron daily, but women re- 


quire a greater amount than do men, because of periodic blood loss. 


Hemoglobin consists of two parts; one of these is composed chiefly of 
iron (hemin), the other is largely a protein—globin. While the body is 
extremely economical in the use of iron, re-using it as the worn out red 
blood cells are destroyed, it is rather prodigal with globin. Recent reports 
state that 8 grams of globin are destroyed daily, an amount equivalent to 


14 per cent of the total daily protein intake of an adult female. 


These figures mean that an adequate amount of high quality protein, 
as well as iron, is required daily to enable the body to produce the required 
normal amounts of hemoglobin. If the protein intake is inadequate, hemo- 


globin formation may suffer and anemia may result. 


Meat, an outstanding source of both iron and protein, deserves a prom- 
inent place in the daily diet not only because it supplies the kind of high 
quality protein the body must have every day to manufacture globin and 
other tissue proteins, but also because it provides generous amounts of 


B vitamins and essentia! minerals. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri la 
tional statements made in this advertisement 3 .- 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and " 


Nutrition of the American Medical Association. eeist 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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HERE’S WHAT WE THINK 


VOLUNTEERING FOR HEALTH 


Ir a life of looking after the youngsters and mind- 
ing the house begins to wear thin. one means of 
perking it up is to adopt a civic project. Whether 
it’s to help the local orphanage or the public li- 
brary, volunteer service is essential to develop 
the sort of town in which people will really want 
to live—there isn’t enough money available to pay 
for all that needs doing. More important to the 
one who takes on a project, however, is the feel- 
ing of achievement, of giving instead of always 
getting, of being a part of the community. 
Perhaps civic work should be undertaken un- 
selfishly; certainly a spark of altruism helps any- 
one who spends long hours in committee meetings 
or at the telephone. Nevertheless, the benefits the 


volunteer worker finds for himself may spell the 
difference between frustrating weariness and a 
life glowing with anticipation and accomplish- 
ment. 

Mental health requires the cooperation of the 
person seeking it. Those who have begun to feel 
worn out with the daily routine and unhappy with 
the world may find peace of spirit and healing 
satisfaction in becoming active part-time volun- 
teers. A chat with a newspaper editor, minister, 
Community Chest director or mayor may open up 
previously unrecognized opportunities for note- 
worthy service and personal happiness. 

Harriet CUNNINGHAM, Managing Editor 
Texas State Journal of Medicine 


PREVENTING VENEREAL DISEASE 


Last year American doctors reported over 
470,000 cases of syphilis and gonorrhea, not to 


mention three other so-called “minor” venereal dis- 
eases. Science knows both the cause and cure of 
these diseases. 

But the major concern today is a social problem 
of some proportions strongly pointed up by the 
rapid penicillin cure for syphilis: infection, cure, 
reinfection, cure, reinfection and so on. 

Penicillin alone cannot control VD. Our pri- 
mary job is to prevent the sexual promiscuity, 
especially among young people, that leads to re- 
peated infection. And how do we prevent promis- 
cuous behavior? 

By recognizing that we can't substitute medicine 
for morals, 

By telling every person, young and old, of the 
dangers of VD, and the necessity for prompt treat- 
ment, should infection occur. 

By accepting the fact that each of us is responsi- 
ble for protecting the strength of marriage and 


family life because every family is a part of the 
larger family that makes up America. 

By providing sound character-training for chil- 
dren and young people. 

By protecting young people from prostitution 
and sexual exploitation. 

By aiding the armed forces with community 
action against vice racketeers, particularly near 
military centers. 

By vigorously supporting the police in their 
efforts to repress the “third party” interests that 
make money out of prostitution. 

For almost 40 years the American Social Hy- 
giene Association and other scientific groups have 
pounded at the doors of the public conscience on 
this matter of prevention. It behooves us to heed 
the warning and act, if we are to strengthen the 
family in which lies the vigor and the future of 
our nation, 

C. Wacrer Crarke, M.D 


American Social Hygiene Association 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

















COMPLAINTS 


The American 
Dental that 


some toothpaste advertisers are “rid- 


Journal of the 
Association declares 
ing roughshod over the public” with 
increasingly exaggerated claims 
about their pastes and powders. 

“Many of these superclaims are on 
the same low level as those made for 
discredited cancer cures and arthritis 
remedies,” it says. 

The A.D.A.’s Council on Dental 
Therapeutics, which assesses dental 
products, doesn't recognize claims 
for special curative properties for 


any dentifrice now on the market. 
It says there just isn't enough evi- 
dence for such claims, and that no 
dentifrice has been proved to do any 
more than help the toothbrush clean 
the teeth. 

The American Medical Association 
is acting against radio and TV ad- 
vertising which gives people the im- 
that 
been proved medically. 

The 
powered by the House of Delegates 
to study the situation, and meet with 


pression certain claims have 


Board of Trustees was em- 


representatives of radio and TV. 
Editorially, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association says 
it has “received many complaining 
letters from physicians and others 
who resent the present trend in ad- 
vertising circles to feature stetho- 
and medical 


scopes, white coats 


claims in advertising programs. They 


assert this is a cheap attempt to mis- 
lead audiences into believing that 
the claims have been proved med- 
ically. 

“They also claim, and there seems 
to be an increasing accumulation of 
evidence to support this belief, that 
most of the audiences have been 
exposed to so much of this drivel 
that there is not only suspicion or 
even disbelief, but actual resentment 
when programs featuring such ad- 
vertising are offered.” 


CALCIUM TEST 


A quick but accurate method of 
measuring calcium in the body, as 
an aid in diagnosis of some diseases, 
has been described by Alfred W. 
Winer and Dwight M. Kuhns of 
Walter Reed Army Hospital labora- 
tory service, Washington. A thimble- 
ful of blood is atomized by an in- 
tensely hot flame, and the flash of 
light given off is measured by a 
spectrophotometer to tell how much 
The 


promises to be useful in diagnosing 


calcium is present. method 
hardening of arteries, weakening of 
bones, some nervous upsets and de- 
fects in blood clotting, they told the 


American Chemical Society. 
HAPPY OLD AGE 
A few little vices can make old age 


happier. Like moderate use of al- 
cohol. Or moderate smoking fer a 


person long addicted to smoking. Or 


getting real fun out of food, while 
avoiding obesity. So spoke Dr. Rus- 
sell L. Cecil of New York before the 


American Geriatrics Society. 
SOFTIES 


The cause of low pains is often 
weak or unused muscles in the back 
which become strained by any un- 
usual exertion, Dr. Hans Kraus of 
New York University-Bellevue Med- 
ical Center declares. It’s fairly com- 
mon among adults and can usually 
be corrected by giving exercises 
which strengthen the back muscles. 

Now, in a new study described to 
the New York State Medical Society, 
Dr. Kraus and Miss Ruth P. Hirsch- 
land find that many American chil- 
dren are apparently headed for back 


troubles, and are in effect muscularly 
rather unfit. 

They gave five muscle fitness tests 
to 4500 U. S. children, mostly from 
well-to-do or middle class families 
in cities and suburbs. 

More than half failed to pass all 
five tests, one of which was just to 
touch the floor without bending the 
knees. And 16 per cent failed in two 
or more of the tests. 

But only eight per cent of 2000 
Italian and Austrian youngsters failed 
all five tests, and only 0.3 per cent 
failed in two or more of the exercises. 

The American youngsters usually 
rode to school, they used elevators 
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more often, and they often watched 
sports rather than engaging in active 
play. They did less physical work. 
Dr. Kraus plans to test whether this 
muscular weakness is common among 
American children, or applies mainly 
to certain areas and economic classes. 


CANCER SPIES 


Learn how a potential enemy is 
using his coal, steel, foodstuffs and 
other raw materials, and you get tips 
whether he is planning for war. Does 
the steel go into automobiles, or into 
ships and cannons; does the coal go 
to heat homes, or to power war 
factories? 

This kind of spying is being used 
at M. D. Anderson Hospital of the 
University of Texas in Houston to 


learn how cancer cells—which are 
warlike cells—use the raw materials 
of life differently healthy, 
normal cells. The parallel is drawn 
by Dr. Saul Kit, biochemist there. 

The raw materials of cell life are 


from 


amino acids—the bricks of all pro- 
teins—and sugars, vitamins, acids and 
Normal 


them in a creative, constructive pat- 


other chemicals. cells use 


tern, to get energy and build new 
cells. Cancer cells use them to keep 
growing wild, to invade, colonize 
and destroy peaceful cells. 

Dr. Kit and associates have found 
ways to get maps, from a method 
called paper chromotography, of how 
cancer cells stockpile and use amino 
acids. Some of this is done by using 
radioactive amino acids. This know]- 
edge offers a new appreach in the 
search for methods of halting cancer 


cells. 
NEW OPERATION 


Clamping off an artery in the 
brain, the anterior choridal artery, is 


a new and apparently quite bene- 


ficial way of halting the tremors of 
Parkinson's disease, or shaking palsy, 


reports Dr. Irving S$. Cooper of New 
York. 

Ten patients, badly disabled by 
the uncontrollable shaking, showed 
marked improvement, he told the 
American Neurological Association. 
One 
much of anything for himself. After- 


man, 36, couldn't walk or do 
wards he was able to walk, feed and 
clothe himself and play golf. The 
small artery apparently feeds blood 
to a part of the brain which controls 
involuntary movements, Dr. Cooper 
said, 


LOTS OF DOCS 


The United States hit an all-time 
high in number of physicians, 214.- 
667, at the start of this year, reports 
the American Medical Association's 
Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals. The year 1952 saw 6816 
3829 
physicians died, a net increase of 
2987. Of the nearly a quarter of a 
million physicians, 151,363 were in 


new doctors licensed while 


private practice, 6677 in full-time 
research and teaching, 28,366 were 
interns, residents and hospital ad- 
ministrators, 8166 were retired or not 
practicing and 20,095 were in gov- 
ernment services. 


DUST OF DESTINY 


The books say that all human body 
cells, except sex cells, have 48 chro- 
mosomes, the carriers of genes which 
control heredity. 

But Drs. C. M. Pomerat and T. C. 
Hsu, University of Texas Medical 
School at Galveston, find that it ain't 
necessarily so. And that cancer cells 
may have more than 48 chromosomes, 
and even hundreds of tiny bits of 
chromosomes, their orderly destinies 
presumably smashed to dust. 

They discovered a way to see and 
count individual chromosomes in a 
cell, by growing cells in a solution 
lacking the normal amount of salt. 
This makes the growing cells expand, 
so that the usually tight-knit chro- 
mosomes spread out and can be 
sometimes 


Normal cells 


have as few as 44 chromosomes, or 


counted. 


as many as 52, yet appear perfectly 
healthy. Cancer cells showed a big 
surprise. Cells 
cancer usually had 60 to 80 chromo- 


from one human 


5 
somes, and never fewer than 52. In 
one mouse cancer cell, they found 
1000 chromosomes or dust-like pieces 
of them. 


TENDON OPERATION 


From animal studies, cortisone 
used during and after difficult tendon 
operations seems to give more flexi- 
bility and better muscle movement, 
Drs. Richard N. Wrenn 
Goldner and Joseph E 


Duke 


American 


J]. Leonard 
Markee of 
University reported to the 
Orthopedic Association. 
The hormone apparently prevents 
tendons from sticking to surrounding 
tissues during the healing process 
muscles to build up 


and allows 


strength. 
DOUBLE DUTY 


Some antibiotics may wage war 
against germs in two ways—by direct 
attack, and by increasing normal 
antibodies. So finds Dr. Charles A. 
Slanetz 


Surgeons, Columbia University, re- 


College of Physicians and 


porting mouse and rat experiments in 
Antibiotics and Chemotherapy. An- 
imals fed terramycin, aureomycin 
and chloromycetin for short periods 
showed an increase in antibody pro- 
duction. With prolonged feeding of 
these drugs the antibody level 
dropped. But the reduction could be 
yeast or B 


overcome by adding 


vitamins to the diets, 
CRYBABIES 


A new psychiatric study indicates 
it’s often a mother’s fault if her baby 
cries too much. The infant is appar- 


ently objecting to inconsistency or 
lack of confidence in the way his 
mother is handling him. 

their 
were studied by Drs. Ann H., Stewart, 
I. H. Weiland, Allan R. Leider, 
Charles A. Mangham and Herbert S. 


Some babies and mothers 
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Ripley of the University of Wash- 
ington Medical School. 

After the first few weeks of life, 
six babies cried only when hungry, 
cold or wet, the researchers told the 
American Psychiatric Association. 
These babies rarely cried at three 
months’ age, the so-called “colicky” 
period. The babies seemed to like 
adults, to expect their mothers or 
other adults would make them com- 
fortable. And the mothers appeared 
quite confident in caring for their 
babies. 

But other babies cried a lot, some 
as much as seven hours of the 24, 
for no apparent reason. At the 
“colicky” age, they would start to 
cry—or not stop crying—when the 
mother or else came to 
them. They failed to grow in height 
or weight at this time. Their mothers 


someone 


were haphazard in their care, some- 
times feeding the baby often, some- 
times ignoring hunger. 


NERVE CONTROL 


Nightly doses of a nerve-control 
drug, Banthine, melhantheline bro- 
mide, helped control bed-wetting in 
11 young patients, Drs. James F. 
O'Maley and Robert H. Owens of 
Kansas City, Mo., find. In case of re- 
lapses, the dosage is increased, they 
write in Missouri Medicine. The drug 
is one of those used in combating 
stomach ulcers. 


CRAMP RELIEF 


Painful leg cramps in pregnancy 
can be relieved by the taking of 
aluminum hydroxide gel and drink- 


ing less milk, if milk intake has been 
high, Drs. Ernest W. Page and Em- 
ery P. Page of the University of 
California School of Medicine report 
in Obstetrics and Gynecology. At 
fault seems to be the presence of too 
much inorganic phosphorus in the 
blood, they find. The change in diet 
causes a rise in the blood’s concen- 


tration of ionizable calcium, which 
reduces the concentration of inorgan- 
ic phosphorus. 


TENNIS ELBOW 


The hormone drug, hydrocorti- 
sone. dramatically relieved four out 
of five cases of “tennis elbow’—the 
elbow pain acquired in many ways 
besides playing tennis. So report Drs. 
Irvin Stein, Raymond O. Stein and 


Martin L. Beller of Philadelphia in 
the American Journal of Surgery. 
This kind of injury apparently is an 
incomplete tear of muscles, and the 
attempts to repair it are 
broken off by repeated use and new 
injury, they Hydrocortisone 
seems to work by halting or delaying 


body's 
said. 


formation of granulation tissue, giv- 
ing a better chance for complete 
repair. 


LOBOTOMY CHOICE 


For relief of pain and mental dis- 
orders, transorbital lobotomy is much 
less hazardous than prefrontal lo- 
Walter 
Washington concludes from a study 
of 2000 cases treated by these types 


botomy, Dr. Freeman of 


of surgery. Both sever nerves in the 
prefrontal lobe of the brain. The 
prefrontal lobotomy does it with a 
knife inserted through openings 
made in the skull, the transorbital 
by thrusting the knife or “icepick” 
through the eye socket. Mortality 
from the transorbital approach is 
only half that of the prefrontal, Dr. 
Freeman A.M.A. 
Journal, and there are fewer com- 
plications. The incidence of socially 
undesirable traits is ten times less. 


writes in the 


NERVE GRAFTS 


When nerves in the hand are de- 
stroyed, a nerve can be taken from 
the leg and transplanted into the 
hand. The nerve graft doesn’t bring 
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back control of movement, but peo- 
ple can feel sensations, enough to 
tell the difference between hot and 
cold to avoid burns or injury, Drs. 
Henry C. Marble and Charles B. 
Burbank of Boston report in the 
American Journal of Surgery. 


NEW ARMCHAIR 


A new type of wheelchair can be 
changed from a flat hospital cart into 
a standard-looking wheelchair by 
use of a small hydraulic pump. The 
patient can slide or be slid onto it 
from his own bed, then switch it 
into a wheelchair. Sitting up helps 
many heart patients and is an aid to 
early ambulation, which avoids nu- 
merous postoperative complications. 
The presto chango wheelchair is de- 
scribed in the A.M.A. Journal by Dr. 
Benjamin V. Klain of Indianapolis. 


HEALER OR HURTER 


From microscopic studies of body 
tissues, Boston University scientists 
find one reason why cortisone is 
helpful against some ailments, but 
may be a failure or even harmful in 
other conditions. 

The hormone, they say, narrows 
that 
comes to the injured or infected 


blood vessels, so less blood 
areas under treatment. One way in 
which nature combats infection is 
to increase the blood flow. Cortisone 
given in such conditions then might 
be harmful. In arthritis or other con- 
ditions in which inflammation is not 
helping nature fight the trouble, the 
hormone can be very useful, say 
Drs. Leland C. Wyman, George P. 
Fulton and Maurice H. Schulman. 


FATAL PAUSE 


A University of Texas psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Beatrix Cobb, is making a 
study to learn why people so often 
fatally delay in seeking diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer, or why they 
go to quacks. So far she has some 
clues from the uncompleted study: 

Those who delay are likely to be 
in the lower educational and socic- 
economic scale. Many simply haven't 
heard of the danger signals of cancer. 


Perhaps cancer education isn't being 


written in terms they can clearly 
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understand, she says. They're also 
more likely to feel that nothing can 
be done if you do have cancer. They 
don’t understand that half the people 
who die of cancer nowadays could 
be saved if they had received treat- 
ment early. 

She also finds an indication that 
women are more likely to seek diag- 
nosis than men if they suspect cancer. 
As for quacks, her clues to date are 
that their patrons usually are the less 
well educated, those willing to try 
anything as a last hope and those 
hoping for miracles. 


ANTIBIOTIC HAZARD 


Intense treatments with antibiotic 
drugs bring a hazard of dangerous 
fungus infections for some people. 
So find Drs. Curland Brown, Jr., 
Simon Propp, C. Maynard Guest and 
Richard T. Beebe of Albany, and 
Lawrence Early of Hudson, N. Y., 
writing in the A.M.A. Journal. 

They found yeast-like organisms in 
the blood, lungs, kidneys or heart 
muscles of five persons who died 
after getting lots of penicillin, aureo- 
mycin, terramycin, chloromycetin 
and streptomycin for bacterial infec- 
tions. Facts gleaned from these and 
other cases “suggest that patients 
who are receiving broad spectrum 
antibiotics should be carefully ob- 
served for evidence of fungus inva- 
sion.” One idea is that the drugs 
which kill off so many types of bac- 
teria create a better opportunity for 
fungi to flourish in the body. 


TOXEMIA TEST 


A test and a treatment for toxemia 


of pregnancy, blamed for the death 
of 1500 women and 30,000 infants 
annually in this country, is reported 
by Dr. Nicholas S. Assali of the 
University of Cincinnati College of 


Medicine. 

The test is to give pregnant wom- 
en an injection of a synthetic drug, 
TEAC, which blocks the sympathetic 
nervous system. If the drug causes a 
significant fall pressure, 
toxemia is not likely to develop. If 
pressure doesn't fall, the women may 
possibly be heading for toxemia, Dr. 
Assali and associates find. He said 
the test has been used about 1000 


in blood 


ro 
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Everyone should know how to apply an arm sling. It is best made 
with a triangular bandage, and is useful in cases of fracture of the 
collarbone and fractures, sprains, wounds, severe infections and burns 
of the upper extremity. For some of these injuries it is used too seldom 
by first aiders. !n all of them, immobility during the first aid period 
helps prevent further damage and favors healing. 

Two triangular bandages can be made easily by cutting 40 or 42 
inch square sections of unbleached muslin or old sheets on the bias. 
Folded over repeatedly, the triangular bandage becomes a cravat 
bandage. The parts of a triangular bandage are the base, two sides, 
the apex and the ends or tails. 

The cravat sling is indicated especially for fractures above the elbow. 
Here a measure of support is helpful, but a lift such as may cause addi- 
tional over-riding of the broken ends is undesirable. 

(For prolonged wear, a more comfortable sling can be stitched up 
in a few minutes. See pattern and sewing directions on page 31 of 
the February, 1952, Today’s Health.) 
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What to Do 


1. Place the triangular bandage against the chest so that the apex 
points beyond the elbow on the injured side. Remembering this, the 
rest usually comes easily. The upper end of the bandage should lap 
over the shoulder on the side opposite the injury. 

2. Place the patient's forearm across his chest, bending his elbow 
slightly beyond a right angle, or less if the bending to this degree 
causes discomfort. The sling is usually not used if the injury is at the 
elbow. Carry the lower end of the bandage over the shoulder of the 
injured side and tie the two bandage ends together, adjusting to a 
position of maximum comfort. Occasionally it is advised that for collar- 
bone fractures the lower end of the sling be brought up under the 
armpit on the injured side, but this usually gives poorer support. 

3. Lap the apex forward around the elbow and fasten with a safety 
pin. Lacking a triangular or cravat bandage, a necktie will support the 
forearm temporarily. Slings tend to sag and need occasional retying. 








times, and in 85 per cent was helpful 
in detecting toxemia, as early as the 
fifth month of pregnancy. 

In treatment, he finds another syn- 
thetic drug, Apresoline, useful. It 
lowers blood pressure, and dilates 


blood vessels in the kidneys and 


brain. Constriction of these blood 
vessels is one serious factor in tox- 
emia. Both reports were presented 
to the Obstetrical and Gynecologica! 


Assembly of Southern California. 





’ HAT about the hormones, ACTH and cortisone? 

/ Was their startling first promise been confirmed 

and are they safe for use by practicing physi- 

cians? Four years of clinical research have brought the 
answer. It is yes, without question. 

Many thousands should be crippled, pain-racked 
wrecks; today theyre working because they are being 
treated with ACTH or cortisone. Many others are alive 
today; they'd be dead, but for daily doses of these hor- 
mones, The versatile chemicals are giving hope to 
thousands with eyesight failing; and to others tortured 
by skin afflictions. To half-strangled asthmatics they 
are bringing back easy breathing. Production miracles 
have made the hormones plentiful and their cost more 
and more reasonable. 

Last vear, the stage seemed set for a new hormonal 
age in medicine. For the control of an amazing variety 
of acute, potentially disabling ills, the new remedies 
were ready for the satchel of every doctor. Then came 
disaster. As remedies, their good name was assailed by 
newspaper headlines from coast to coast— 

Docrors Warn OF HORMONE DANGER. 
ACTH, Corrisone May Leave Patients Even Worse, 
TREMENDOUS COMPLICATIONS DEVELOP IN PATIENTS UN- 
pen Hormone TREATMENT, Mepico Crres Bap Errects 
or ACTH Use. 


What caused this uproar? Many researchers, report- 


REPORTS 


ing on the good these hormones do, had also stressed 
the need for care. But this particular crop of headlines 
came after a medical professor had blested the hor- 
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mones at a national meeting of physicians. Patients 
went white at the thought of treatment by ACTH; 
some doctors stopped prescribing cortisone. Use of the 
hormones tumbled nationwide, and from this black 
eve, ACTH and cortisone have not yet recovered. 

At the moment these alleged hormone horrors were 
publicly exposed, they were already largely outdated. 
The pioneer hormone hunters in the beginning had to 
grope to find the right dose for the right patient. In 
1949, big injections of ACTH had 


astounded the medical world when hopeless cripples 


cortisone and 


arose jubilantly and ran up the stairs. 

Why not big doses?’ ACTH was simply a natural 
product of the pituitary gland. Cortisone was merely a 
synthetic form of the natural hormones the adrenal 
glands make when they're stimulated by ACTH. Cor- 
tisone-like hormones marvelously guard all body cells 
from a vast array of injuries. If a little hormone helps, 
shouldn't more be miraculous? It turned out to be not 
quite that simple. 

While they fantastically reversed arthritic miseries, 
in some patients too much hormone might waterlog the 
body, lower proteins, overstimulate the brain, weaken 
muscles and round some folks’ faces into a resemblance 
to the moon. Sometimes. Doses happily fixing one man 
stirred up bad effects in another even while mending 
the sick joints. 

When they blasted the hormones in 1952, the news- 
papers were reporting difficulties largely conquered in 
1950. The ingenuity of hormone hunters is teaching 
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doctors how to avoid or combat the effects of too much 
hormone given too long. 

In 1949, Dr. William Q. Wolfson, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., gave ACTH to a young girl moribund with dis- 
seminated lupus erythematosus, a then surely fatal chem- 
ical collapse of the connective tissues that support all 
structures in the body. Her face, arms, the membranes 
of her mouth, nose and eyes were a mass of bleeding 
eruption. Her liver was bad; her fever for a week 
burned at 105. Her father came east to be ready to 
take her body back to California. 

Huge doses of ACTH beat back death. As her deadly 
disease began to fade, the hormone shot her blood 
pressure upward, upset her blood chemistry, sent her 
into convulsions—and drove her psychotic. And yet if 
Wolfson stopped ACTH, she would die. The doctor 
figured it’s better to treat a living crazy patient than to 
mourn a sane dead one. He battled all bad hormone 
effects and cured her insanity; and smaller doses of 
hormone drove her lupus under cover. 

Within a year she returned to school and spring, 
1951, she was married. For the last two years she has 
worked eight hours a day and takes care of her home. 
Her lupus lurks in her but under her doctor’s care she 
regulates her own hormone shots; and she’s happy. 

To guard life’s flickering spark in other fatal dis- 
orders, physicians took calculated risks with big doses 
of the hormones. Dr. George Thorn of Harvard reports 
cortisone and ACTH reverse the illness of victims of 
dermato-myositis, a breakdown of skin and muscles. 


dor fol 


Four years of clinical research have 


shown that they are ready for the family 


first to see the sick fo use 


inawide range of illnesses. 








But ACTH or cortisone couldn't repair muscles already 
withered; so why keep these rescued ones alive? Then 
the doctors found they could restore muscles with male 
hormone, testosterone. 

By zooming growth of fibrous tissue, ACTH and cor- 
tisone mended arteries riddled by the fatal ill, peri- 
arteritis nodosa. But excessive fibrous tissue plugged 
the arteries while repairing them—so the victims died. 
Mayo Clinic dectors asked why not start treatment 
early, with less hormone, before the arteries are too 
far gone? 

This trick has 11 patients in remission from the dead- 
ly sickness. 

Hormone hunters—nothing to lose and lives to gain— 
ignored warnings of evils of long time treatment. So 
they salvaged many doomed by pemphigus that turns 
skin and mucous membranes into huge, horrible blisters. 
Many hit by all these fatal iils have died despite hor- 
mone treatment; too much hormone has killed others. 
But thousands are living because—brave—they pre- 
ferred life with some bad hormone effects to sure death 
without cortisone or ACTH. And mysteriously, many 
need less and less hormone to live. Will their disease 
burn out? Maybe. Before hormones, none of them 
lived long enough to give doctors a chance to see if 
they really could recover! 

The disabled army of rheumatoid arthritics was sadly 
hit by the hormone panic. The more spectacular the 
effects of the first big shots of hormone, the more fre- 
quent seemed the bad effects (Continued on page 64) 
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Jpportunity 


The Cub Scouts can mean as much to them 


as to their youngsters, says this reluctant 


Den Mother who found the job rewarding. 


| JEST thing you can spend on your children is not 
money; it’s time,” writes my favorite columnist, Burton 
Hillis. 


Yet I almost turned down the finest opportunity a 


mother can have to give an eight vear old those hours 
which I’m now convinced will vield bigger dividends 
than any amount of money spent in his behalf. 

“Den Mother?” | asked of the voice on the other end 
of the wire. “What does that mean?” 

The Cubmaster explained. 

“Seven boys in my house for an hour every week? Oh, 
no, | wouldn't have the time. Besides I don't have a 
rumpus room,” [ told him, remembering those birthday 
parties in my living room. I could still hear the racket. 

“What in the world do they do?” It was mere curiosity 
prompting my question, 

He told me. 

“Oh, well.” now | could strengthen my defenses, “I 
don't know a thing about craftwork. | wouldn’t have 
the slightest idea where to start.” 

I didn’t give him what | now know would have been 
the only honest answer. I just didn’t want to be bothered. 

It wasn't that I hadn't been aware of my child's needs 
and my duty toward them. I was already deep in P.T.A. 
and church work. 

How I came to change my mind isn’t important here. 
Enough to say that I've been a Den Mother for two years 
now and I know that there’s no place in church or school 


programs where youngsters and parents meet on com- 
mon ground—to work and grow together—as they do 
through Cub Scouting. And I’m sure that it’s the “to- 
getherness” that counts when it comes to the wholesome 
family relationships that really mold character. 

Our introduction to Cub Scouting came at a time 
when Dad was grumbling that the only thing this family 
cared about him was the money he shelled out. Mother 
was fed up with increasing demands on her time from 
the outside and the constant queries, “Can I go to the 
movies? ... Well, what is there to do?” Junior crabbed 
about emptying the garbage and the never-ceasing re- 
minder to brush his teeth. 

Now, I don’t mean to give the impression that a Cub 
Scout in our home suddenly changed everything to 
sweetness and light. I'm not sure I'd want that kind of 
miracle to happen anyway. 

But when Junior learned that one of the points in 
earning his health achievement was to brush his teeth 
after each meal, nagging on that subject became negli- 
gible. The same was true of his household chores when 
he discovered he could earn the help achievement 
through them. 

\ glance through the badge workbook showed us tha¢ 
the program offered numerous things for us to do to- 
gether and informed us that according to the Cub Scout 
plan, we, as parents, were expected to help. 

It is not the purpose of this piece to set forth the pro- 
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gram itself, but rather to show that its real value to the 
boy is in direct proportion to the time and interest his 
own parents put into it—and to answer some of the 
excuses for not fostering or assisting a den. 

In America today there are close to a million registered 
Cub Scouts. That should mean nearly twice as many in- 
terested parents. Yet, the fact that many dens cannot 
meet regularly because of a shortage of Den Mothers 
and Den Dads must prove that we, as parents, are not 
aware of our own part in Cub Scouting. We buy our boy 
his books and his uniform and leave the rest to him 
and the Scout office. It just doesn’t work out that way 
because the success of the Cub Scout program depends 
as much on parent participation as on boy participation. 

The Cub Scout den, for those not familiar with the 
term, is strictly a neighborhood affair with six to eight 
boys aged eight to 11, meeting just once a week with a 


for parents 


Curt Foerster 
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mother—the Den Mother—to check progress and start 
new activities. The plan for advancement keeps the boys 
interested. There is always something to do, both at 
home and at the meeting, and the system of badge 
awards and arrow points keeps them going. There is 
also the uniform with its insignia to prove that they be- 
long to a bona fide den—not just a gang. They like the 
opening and closing ceremonies, the den songs and the 
games that follow. 

The den, properly organized, becomes an influence for 
good in the neighborhood, with outings, picnics and the 
monthly pack meeting bringing all the dads and mothers 
together. Neighborhood problems are more readily 
solved through a common denominator. 

“How do you find the time?” is a question often 
asked by those who might gladly serve as Den Moth 


ers if they knew the answer, (Continued on page 62) 


by ESTHER CASEY 


Cub activities center in the family living room, where 
adults guide the weekly meetings and craft projects. 
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For I'm going to set down here some things | have 
learned about a hidden killer that does its work as 
surely as a gun. According to the doctors I interviewed, 
it masquerades in many forms. It may manifest itself 


in such dissimilar ways as an eruption of warts or an 
outbreak of chronic sinus trouble. It may cause all the 


symptoms of stomach ulcers, and even the ulcers them- 


selves. Doctors lay many backaches at its door and it 
can hasten death. 

It's a common thing. You see it every day. You may 
call it ennui. Or boredom. 

I know; I didn't take it seriously either. Until | had 
a long talk with Dr. Henry Ray at his clinic in the Mid- 
west. Here Dr. Ray specializes in diagnosis. But on the 
shelf are three books he has written on his other spe- 
cialty—postmortem examinations. The doctor was vehe- 
ment in his opinion. He shook his cigar in emphasis 
until the long ash fell on his desk blotter. 

“Time after time I've examined a body that shouldn't 


be dead. I ask myself, “What killed this person? and I 
find no answer in the organs. The heart, liver, kidneys 
—all are good for another 25 or 30 years so far as | can 
tell. But the person died. He died because something 
in here gave out.” He tapped his forehead. “He just 
lost the will to live. Nothing to look forward to. 

He waved his hand to the five rooms surrounding 
him. “In there I have all the latest means of checking 
the physical condition of patients who come to me with 
all sorts of complaints. You'd be surprised how often I 
cant even make a good guess as a provisional diag- 
nosis. Later, after checking the results of all the tests, 
I can assure many of these patients that, no matter how 
ill they may feel, there’s nothing wrong that a different 
outlook on life wont cure. The job is to find the way 
of giving them that new outlook on life. There aren't 
enough doctors and psychiatrists to do it; that’s where 
friends and relatives can be a big help—if they only 
know how.” 

Dr. Claude Fordyce, in his modern eye, ear, nose and 
throat clinic, had about the same thing to say. And 
one of his patients related an example of how a new 
outlook on life averted near tragedy. 

“I suffered for several years with a chronic sinus con- 
dition,” she said, “and I'd been subjected to all sorts of 
irrigation and took the prescribed medicines. But, win- 
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ter or summer, I had those awful headaches except for 
the few weeks we went away on vacation each summer. 
The type of climate made no difference. It seemed that 
no matter where we went I always got relief. Know 
what was the matter? Dr. Fordyce found I spent most 
of my home time in our living room and that I positively 
hated our living room furniture. Honestly! I joined a 
garden club, spent most of my time outdoors or with 
the other girls, and my sinus trouble cleared up com- 
pletely. Later we were able to get new furniture and 
I haven't had an attack since.” 

I said at the beginning of this article that had | 
known 25 years ago what I know now I might have 
saved a life. My mother’s. 

I was an only child. And when Mother found that 
my wife and I were expecting a baby she hoped fer- 
verently to live long enough to see it christened. That 
was a reasonable hope, for her grandmother had lived 
past 92 and her mother had died from an accident in 
her 70s. Mother's doctor found she was in excellent 
health. By all the insurance tables she could expect 


another 15 years with just average luck. Yet in 18 
months she was dead. Why? 

She started a whirlwind campaign of getting ready 
for the christening. She’d stand over the bassinet with 
her eyes misty and coo at the baby. She bought his 
christening layette, each piece of the finest cloth, sup- 
plemented with her own inimitable embroidery, staying 
up until ali hours and adding stitch to tiny stitch to em- 
broider love into the garment. She told friends end- 
lessly, “I only want to live to see him christened,” and, 
in effect, she even made a bargain with God through 
our minister by promising him a good check for the 
organ fund. She looked younger than I'd seen her in 
years; her step had a spring and her eyes a glint. She 
laughed joyously and ate her meals with gusto. In 
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other words she was not only healthy but very happy 

We laughed at “Mom's fixation” about the baby’s 
christening. On the day, we made some sort of “Well, 
this it” comment to her. We had a reception at the 
house and Mother reigned. Her old friends came in 
droves and admired the baby and teased her about her 
constant praver for this day. “See? There was nothing 
to it. Here vou are.” 

Yes, and in a tew months she was dead. 

All the drive, the anticipation and the interest had 
gone out. One moment she was talking to me from the 
open door of her bedroom, and the next moment she 
was dead. 

How many things I could have done if | had known! 
I could have held out to her the baby’s first haircut; his 
going to school; his first girl—-how many things she had 
to live for! 

The philosophers say the aim of all human life is 
happiness, and that happiness consists of contentment 
in doing some worth-while thing. | would add anothe: 
ingredient to help assure a long, happy life: a con- 
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tinning suspense in the worth-while thing we are do- 
ing—a wonder as to what will happen next. 

How to build this suspense for yourself or others? 
You can't do it blindly. You can't hand a person a stamp 
album and some stamps and say, “Now, be happy.” It 
takes thought and experiment. 

I have a friend who is over 6 and his pension due. 
He owns a home in Florida but lives in the North most 
of the year. He had a coronary attack and his doctor 
ordered a complete slowdown, but he was afraid to 
retire. “I'll die,” he told me. “I have nothing to look 
forward to.” His whole life had been dedicated to his 
job. But his job had become routine. Uninteresting 
todays blended into similar tomorrows. Work became 
merely an addiction—he'd al- (Continued on page 52) 
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To Save Your Teeth 


from the Bureau of Standards come brand 


new method and material lo do thre iob. 


se H, yes, we have ‘socialized medicine’ here,” the 

( chief of the National Bureau of Standards’ den- 
tal research laboratory said to me as we walked into 
his gleaming bright workshop. “Many of our employees 
have been getting free dental care. Uncle Sam’s paying 
the bill.” 

Then he laughed and explained that opponents of 
government-sponsored medical care don't have to worry 
that the practice will spread. The beneficiaries of this 
government health subsidy are volunteers on the lab’s 
staff. They're having their teeth filled with different 
materials for the sake of scientific research. 

They are carrying out the practical portions of the 
Bureau's two-pronged research program. NBS has been 
working on teeth for the last 30 years. Many of its dis- 
coveries have been put to use by dentists and makers of 
artificial teeth. In fact, if you have had a cavity filled 
lately, you've doubtless benefited from the research 
done at NBS. 

Despite much progress in restorative dentistry during 
the last two decades, NBS researchers are still pursuing 
their two original goals: finding what causes teeth to 
decay, and finding the ideal material for filling teeth. 

Our teeth are an important personal matter. Ask any- 
one who has a complete removable set. Even with the 
best that scientific dentistry has been able to provide, 
almost every owner of removable dentures would gladly 
trade them for the real McCoy he once had. 

The importance of teeth to our health has led the 
U. S. Public Health Service, for example, into large-scale 
research on dental cavities. Such research has resulted in 
its recommendation that fluoride compounds be added 
to city drinking water as a cavity preventive. 

Because we cat too many sweets, our teeth are becom- 
ing worse instead of better, and much of the trouble, of 
course, lies in the fact that we don’t see our dentist twice 
a year as we ought to. Last year the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Dentists recommended that an indus- 
trial dental program be set up in every large factory as 
a starting point of a nationwide attack aimed at elimi- 
nating serious dental defects. 

Dr. W. Philip Phair of Chicago, an official of the 


American Dental Association, recently said 700 million 
fillings would be required to restore American mouths 
to healthy condition. 

Cavities are also plaguing the Army. The Army Medi- 
cal Service is conducting an intensive program of dental 
research designed to reduce the loss of approximately a 
million teeth a vear in soldiers. 

Even modest progress would pay for this research 
many times over in the reduction of governmental den- 
tal costs, Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong, Army surgeon 
general, points out. The cost of remedial dental care 
currently furnished by the Army exceeds $80 million a 
year. 

NBS researchers estimate that of the more than $900 
million a year spent for dentistry in recent years, over 
$100 million is spent for dental materials. Yet, for many 
years the only information (Continued on page 58) 


by JOHN L. KENT 


Dentures of experimental materials made in the NBS 
laboratory are studied under controlled conditions. 
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Volunteer employees wear partial and complete sets The recording spectrometer, a device that aids NBS 
of artificial teeth and fillings made from unusual scientists in their study of why teeth decay, is 
materials for tests conducted by dental researchers. used to analyze fluorescence of tooth structures. 


Photos by courtesy of the National Bureau of Standards 
Fluorescent photomicro- 
graph of tooth section 
shows details of struc- 
ture and lines of growth. 


Interferometer reveals 
shrinkage of amalgams, 
cause of most failures 
in dental materials. 
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Z00 ON WHEELS 


ae 


The zoo’s narrator holds Rags Rabbit so a group 
of fascinated youngsters can touch and pet him. 


Photos by Fred Bottomer, Bob Burke, Cleveland Press and Oscar P. Marke 


by LEE RICHARD HAYMAN 


CITY OF CLEVELAND 
PLAYGROUND 


Cleveland’s traveling zoo brings a bit of the 
wild from tke regular zoo to city playgrounds. 


A FAMILIAR sight in Cleveland streets during the 
playground season is a gaily painted circus wagon, 
chock-full of “wild” 
the move to another playground. And inside are a 
whistling residents of 


animals. The traveling zoo is on 


couple of dozen chattering, 
Cleveland’s city zoo on one of their summer jaunts. 
“granddaddy” of others 
now springing up throughout the country. It was in the 
spring of 1943 that Julius Kemeny, then. City Recrea- 
tion Commissioner, put some small animals on exhibit 
at the Cleveland public sqaare playground during 
Youth Victory Week. The exhibit attracted a great deal 
of attention from both the children and their parents. 
And the thought occurred to Kemeny that such an 
exhibit would be a treat at all the city playgrounds. 
Zoo Director Fletcher Reynolds offered the zoo’s small 
animals. The editor of the Cleveland Press put a report- 
er to work informing the city of the scheme. Local agen- 
cies and businesses donated money. 


This playground zoo is the 
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Bizzy Bear, who was brought to Cleveland's zoo 
from Alaska, has clowned his way to popularity. 


Soon a trailer superstructure, 15 feet longNgg 
wide and about ten feet high, was built. It 
rated with bright circus designs, and a loudspeak 
added to broadcast band music. Fourteen cages we 
included, two large enough fer young bears. 


Last year the zoo made one-hour stops at four play- 
grounds a day. Over 38,000 children learned for the 


first time how a civet looks, what it’s like to ride a pony, 
and how it feels to pet a real, live rabbit. A local college 
student presents a 45-minute talk. He takes out the 
animals one by one, relates their habits, gives the young- 
sters lively sidelights to keep them amused. 

Two favorite performers of the zoo on wheels are 


After hearing about the lives of all the animals, 
one child gets acquainted with Gorgeous George. 


Bizzy Bear, a spry baby bruin, and Betty the Pony, a 
Betty, renamed Tyke by 
her youthful admirers, was donated by a suburban en- 
thusiast. 
sorrel pony, and her flowing white tail and mane get a 


friendly, year old Shetland. 
Younger members of the audience ride the 


lot of affectionate patting. Many of the smaller animals 
are handed to the children, who are thrilled to touch 
the strange, colorful “pets.” Bizzy Bear came to the 
zoo as a result of aviator Cook Cleland’s hunting ex- 
cursion to Alaska. The fuzzy, black cub delights his 
audience with a string of comical antics. 

The traveling family includes Rags Rabbit, Oppy 
Opossum, Ricky Raccoon, Freddie Pheasant, Hortense 
Horned Owl, Mickey Monkey, Sally Skunk, George 
Goat, Civvy Civet, Woody Woodchuck, Pedro Arma- 
dillo, Harriet Hawk, Truculent Turtle, Slinky Snake and 
Reddy Fox. 

The animals’ unexpected tricks keep the traveling zoo 
supplied with laughs and excitement. Reddy the Fox 
has been star culprit since the day he jumped out of his 
keeper's hands and onto a piece of watermelon that a 
little boy was eating. The boy gave up his watermelon 
in a hurry and Reddy gobbled up every morsel. Word 
spread to other playgrounds and at each one a piece of 
watermelon was kept “ready for Reddy.” 


Tyke, a Shetland pony, gives many of the city 
children their first chance to ride on a pony. 





LMOST seven 
thousand years ago, an Egyptian boy died with a stone 
in his bladder. At the dawn of medicine, the profession 
of cutting for stones was already well established— 
Hippocrates warned his followers not to compete in this 
field. Today, after more than four thousand vears of 
scientific attack, stones in the urinary system continue 
to be a common and difficult problem. 

Last month, for instance, Bill Peters had an attack of 
severe pain in his right side. It started high in his back 
and ran down into his flank. After a few minutes, it 


went all the way down to his genital organs, and even 
to the inner side of his leg. It was a cramping kind of 
pain, with two or three comfortable minutes between 
each severe jolt. When he went to the bathroom, his 
urine was bloody. 

Bill visited his doctor, who took an x-ray. 

“There's your trouble,” he said. “It’s not a very big 
stone—about the size of a small pea. But it’s big enough 
to cause trouble and it has a long way to go yet.” 

“What do you mean?” Bill asked. 

“It's still only halfway down the ureter, the tube 
from the kidney to the bladder. You'll probably pass 
it all right, but that may take anywhere from a few 
hours to three weeks.” 

“I can't wait that long if it keeps hurting like this.” 

“Oh, we'll give you something to ease the pain. Now 
that we're sure of what you have—that your appendix 
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isn't kicking up or anything—there’s no reason to hold 
back. And we'll give you some shots to help relax that 
tube, too—severe cramps mean that the muscle in the 
ureter is clamping down on the stone, which keeps it 
from moving. But there are two more narrow places 
the stone has to pass through—one where the ureter 
rides over the rim of your pelvis, and the other where 
it enters the bladder. Easing the muscle spasm won't 
always get the stone past those spots. We may even 
have to go in after it.” 

“You mean that you might have to operate on me?” 


“It’s possible, although there are a lot of tricks we'll 
try first. If your body won't push the stone out when 
we loosen things up with medicines, we can try an in- 
strument called a stone extractor. We insert it into the 
bladder and guide it up through the ureter past where 
the stone lies. Then we catch the stone in a notch in 
the extractor, or throw a basket around it—one of the 
tools we use has a cable that leads to a web of little 
wires near the end. When we push the plunger, the 
little wires spread out and let the stone fall into a 
mesh. Pulling on the plunger clamps down on the 
stone so that we can pull it out.” 

“But isn’t that pretty rough?” 

“Oh, we put you to sleep before we do it. And we 
stretch the ureter with smooth bulbs before we try to 
pull the stone through it. But the extractor doesn't 
always work—sometimes we can't get it past a stone, 
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especially one that’s be in ene place long enough to 
have scar tissue around it. Then we have to go in after 
it directly. Nine out of ten small ones will pass with 
medicine alone, though, so way don't we begin treat- 
ment instead of worrying about what might happen?” 

In Bill's case. the stone passed in less than three 
days. It was a small, reddish-brown pebble, oval, and 
about a quarter inch long. 

“It certainly isn’t very big to have caused all that 
pain,” Bill said. “What in the world would happen if 
you had a bigger one?” 

“It wouldn't hurt any more, but it might not pass as 
quickly,” his doctor said. “The pain comes from muscle 
spasm in the ureter, and you get as much spasm from a 
small stone, if it sticks at all, as from a big one.” 

“But I'm done with it now, aren't I?” 

“You're done with this one. But more than a fifth of 


. : 
- Even with 


new ways of 

caring for this 
ancient ailment, 
doctors do not 

have a final 


answer. 


patients who form one stone will form another later. 
You should have your kidneys x-rayed every year from 
now on, to be sure that, if you get another stone, you'll 
catch it early.” 

So far, Bill hasn't had any more trouble. He'll have 
to watch himself closely, however. Not only is he in 
danger of further ureteral stones, but his chances of 
getting other, more serious kinds of stone disease are 
also high. 

Medical science has not yet learned the whole reason 
for this, although it has many clues. It is easy to see 
why people who get small stones may also get large 
ones. Once there is a surface for chemicals to hang on, 
the extra calcium and phosphorus in the urine naturally 
tend to make the stones grow. If a stone doesn't pass 
out of the kidney while it is small, it will get too large 
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to pass through the tube that leads to the bladder, and 
will continually grow. If it gets through to the bladder 
when it is small enough to get caugnt in one of the 
folds in the bladder lining, it may stay there until it has 
grown too large for the tube to the outside. But the 
reason the stones form in the first place is, in most 
cases, still a mystery. 

In one case out of 50, the explanation can be found. 
A tumor or overgrowth of the parathyroid gland in the 
neck makes ten times as much calcium leak through the 
kidneys as would normally pass. In other cases, there 
is poor use of protein in the body, and stones form from 
the chemicals tossed out through the kidneys as unfit 
for use. Such cystine or uric acid stones are often not 
recognized until a chemical analysis of the urine is 
made, because they do not show up well in x-rays. But 
in the typical cases, like Bill Peters’, the urine has a 
normal chemical make up, and it is impossible to tell 
why the first stone formed. 

There is some evidence that the whole stone does not 
always pass. Apparently, the first step in the formation 
of a urinary stone is the appearance of a small plaque at 
the opening of one of the kidney’s tiny tubules. This 
plaque stays tied to the kidney tissue, and the stone gets 
its start as layers of chemical cling to it. In some cases, 
such a plaque may separate with the stone, but in others 
it remains behind to promote the formation of new 
crystals. Moreover, whatever makes a plaque form at 


the end of one tubule apparently acts at the ends of 
other tubules as well, and it is fairly common to see 
stones developing in both kidneys or in two parts of one 
kidney at the same time. 

Joe Armstrong was one of the unlucky people who 
had this kind ‘of trouble. When he was 18, he passed a 
little sand from his bladder. At 22, he noticed blood in 
his urine two or three times. At 35, he came to the clinic 
with a story of frequent voidings, a feeling that the 
bladder was not empty even after he had voided, and a 
nagging pain in his back which centered high up on his 
left side. Joe's urine was loaded with pus cells, and 
there were quite a few blood cells in it, too. His doctor 
ordered x-rays taken, and was surprised at what he 
found 

“I was pretty sure you had a stone,” he told Joe, “but 
I didn't think the situation would be this bad. You have 
large stones filling both kidneys. They have grown to fit 
the funnel at the top of the ureter, and have branched 
into each division of the kidney. We call these staghorn 
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stones, and they're especially nasty 
to treat.” 

“My uncle had stones, too,” Joe 
said. “He had terrible attacks of 
pain with them. Did I catch mine in 
time, or aren't they the kind that 
cause pain?” 

“I imagine that your uncle’s stones 
were simnall enough to fit into his 
ureter and cause colic. Big stones like 
yours don't cause as severe pain, al- 
though if they roll over to block all 
drainage from the kidney, they can 
make you pretty uncomfortable. It's 
a dull, aching sort of pain that stays 
up in the back, though, even if it 
yets severe. Actually, the dragging 
sensation you've had is partly from 
blockage of the kidney, and partly 
from the infection you've picked up 
on top of the stones.” 

“Do you mean that I have infec- 
tion in my kidneys, too?” 

“Yes, and it’s almost impossible to 
clear that infection up as long as the 
stones are there. And it’s impossible 
to do delicate surgical work while 
the infection is present. So weve a 
tough fight ahead of us.” 

“What will you do?” 

“First, we'll put an instrument into 
your bladder and test the urine as it 
kidney. We'll 


measure the way each kidney works, 


comes from each 
and study the germs that are in it. 
If one kidney is still infection-free, 
or has only germs that our new drugs 
will kill, we'll try to work on the 
other one first. If we leave one good 
kidney undisturbed, it will keep 
you alive through the period when 
surgical damage and swelling keep 
the one we've operated on trom 
functioning. When we. get 
other kidney working, we'll try te 


your 


drain the better one or remove the 
If the other 
kidney never does get well enough 


stone if it is possible. 


to stand the whole load, we'll try to 
dissolve the stone by washing your 
kidney out with special solutions. 
But even that is rather dangerous, 
and it will work a lot better if we 
can at least get a tube straight into 
the kidney from the outside.” 

It wasn't a very pleasant prospect 
Joe faced, but it wasn’t an unusual 
one, either. Cases like his happen 
often enough to impress every kid- 
ney specialist with the need for 
finding stones early, before there is 


damage to both kidneys and, above 
all, before germs get into the weak- 
A case like Joe’s can 
sometimes be cured, after a long 
struggle and several operations. 
But all too often the first kidney 
operated on turns out to be a shell 
of destroyed tissue, which must then 
Any measure that 
might cause the one remaining kid- 


ened area. 


be removed. 


ney to shut down for even a day or 
two then becomes too dangerous, 
and the patient has little hope of 
ever getting completely rid of his 
disease. 

This dire strait can be avoided if 
stones are found early. Even if two 
or three stones form over a period of 
years, they can be knocked loose or 
removed from one kidney while the 
other kidney is still in good shape. 
The passage of sand or gravel al- 
most always means a disposition to 
form stones. The passage of blood 
often enough means either stone, 
tumor, tuberculosis or infection to 
deserve complete study, including 
x-rays and usually cystoscopy. And 
the simple fact that you have once 
had these symptoms or once passed 
a stone means you should have an 
x-ray at least every year. 

Mary Bell did not follow this rule. 
She passed a kidney stone when she 
was 30, and forgot all about it for 
the next 20 years. Then she began 
to suffer a nagging discomfort at the 
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“I've a good notion to change doc- 
tors! Here’s my opportunity to eat 
for two, and be tells me that’s old- 
fashioned!” 
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bottom of her abdomen. She had to 
pass her urine frequently, sometimes 
every 15 minutes. And there were 
times when she couldn't get her 
bladder to empty, no matter what 
she did. She would have to lie down 
for 15 or 20 minutes and then try 
again. 

When Mary went to her doctor, 
he found she had a bladder stone. 
It was as big as a man’s fist, and 


While he 


was checking her, she started to 


seemed smooth and oval. 


bleed into the bladder, and had to 
be rushed to the hospital. Passing a 
cystoscope into Mary's bladder, her 
doctor found that the bleeding came 
from the bed in which the stone had 
lain for years. He stopped the bleed- 
ing with an electric needle and tried 
to break up the stone with a crusii- 
ing tool. Although it looked soft and 
chalk-like, the 
break. It had to be removed by a 
open operation. 

Cases like these fill the files of! 
Special diet 


stone would not 


any large hospital. 
hormones, and a dozen other thins: 
have been tried to keep stones from 
growing, or to keep them from form 
ing in the first place. The rate 0’ 
growth in a stone can be cut dow: 
by a diet which makes the partic: 

lar chemicals in the stone—there ax 
eight different 
soluble or 


at least chemica 


types—more less con- 


centrated in the urine. Recurrences 
can be cut to a certain extent by the 
same program. Recent studies show 
that hyaluronidase, a hormone ex- 
tracted from bull testicles, may be of 
assistance. Nothing else seems to 
help. 

More than seven thousand years 
after the first recorded case, there is 
still no complete answer to the prob- 
lem of urinary stones. If a stone is 
found early enough, a great deal can 
be done to help it. If it is found late, 
modern surgery has good (but not 
always successful) methods of han- 
dling it. Even if it is found only 


after infection has set in, modern 


germ-killers and careful, piecemeal 
operations still give the patient a 
fighting chance. But the secret of 
reducing the death and disability 
rates from urinary stones is still to 
find them early, to watch them close- 
ly and to operate if all other meas- 
ures fail. 
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Not eight year old Ruth, who earned the right 


to ride by learning rules and responsibility. 


’ 

I: OR some time, our daughter, who was not quite eight 
years old, had been asking for a bicycle. We told her we 
thought she was too young and would have to wait a 
year or two longer. 

The matter was suddenly taken out of our hands 
when, as a complete surprise to everyone, her indulgent 
grandparents brought in a shiny new bicycle for Christ- 
mas. My parents were both smiling broadly as they 
presented Ruth with her present. 

The brightness of the bicycle was matched only by 
Ruth's eyes as she forgot her other gifts for the moment 
and tested the horn mounted on the handle bar and ran 
her hand over the leather seat. Hugs and kisses were 
then bestowed lavishly on Grandma and Grandpa. 

My parents were happy in what they were doing, and 
yet, watching it all, | was momentarily speechless. Fear 
clutched at my chest as the hazards of bicycle riding 
trooped across my mind. My attitude must have shown, 
for my mother asked, “What's the matter? Don’t you 
like it?” 

“It’s beautiful,” I said quickly. “Only we had thought 
she was too young for a bicycle for a while.” 

“Nonsense,” boomed my father. “If she’s careful, she'll 
be all right. With 12 blocks to walk to school, she needs 
a bicycle.” 

So there it was. The thing we had been afraid to face 
—had, in fact, been pushing as far into the future as we 
could—was here. Right in the living room. 

Ruth wanted to try it out right away. She had tried 
her wings, so to speak, on a little girl friend’s bicycle, 
but she was still wobbly. 

Out on the sidewalk, it wasn't long before Ruth dis- 
covered that Frances, another little girl in the block, had 
also received a bicycle. Talking to her mother later, 1 
discovered Frances’ bicycle was also a gift from her 


grandparents, and, like us, Frances’ mother did not 


Gordon . Lord 
“Straddling her bike, she waved good-bye to 
me, and her confidence strengthened my own.” 


by HAZEL DANIELS 


believe her daughter was yet old enough to have one. 
When the excitement of Christmas died down, we 
decided the first thing to be settled was the question of 
Ruth’s bicycle. Would we let her ride it or not, and if so, 
to what extent? Her first request, of course, was to ride 
it to school. 
After much discussion, we (Continued on page 70) 





se OCTOR, my skin has broken out terribly. I've 

D tried two or three ointments and salves from the 
drugstore, but the eruption is getting worse. What can 
you do about it?” 

The speaker was a woman in her mid-thirties, quite 
attractive but for the disfiguring eczema which covered 
her face, neck and hands. Like so many people afflicted 
with eczema, she had made the mistake of trying the 
patent remedies so easily obtained at the local phar- 
macy—remedies that seldom help and often aggravate 
the condition. 

What could the doctor do to help the young lady? As 
a dermatologist, he took two immediate’ steps: first, he 
told her to stop using the ointments she had purchased 
at the corner drugstore; second, he diagnosed the type of 
eczema from which she was suffering to determine the 
best treatment. Eczema is a tricky disease; it can be 
caused by any one or more of a thousand different 
agents, 

The skin is an important organ of the body—the larg- 
est organ, in fact, and just as important as the stomach 
or liver. Richly endowed with blood vessels, nerves, 
sense organs, oil and sweat glands, follicles and hairs, 
the skin protects the body from the myriad shocks of the 
external world. It is, in reality, just as much a shock ab- 
sorber as the hydraulic mechanism that makes for easy 
riding in your automobile. Though the shock absorbers 
on a car have to be renewed, the skin does not; it is self- 
renewing. But it must be looked after, for the protective 
covering nature has given the body is easily sensitized 
and irritated by the outside world. When sensitization 
occurs, eczema may result. 

But what exactly is eczema? How can we avoid and 
control it? These are questions that patients ask a doctor 
almost every day; the answers to them are difficult and 
complicated. 

In answer to the first question, we may say that ecze- 
ma is a form of dermatitis, that is, a skin disease. Medical 
practitioners used to label many eruptions eczema; the 
modern dermatologist, however, differentiates between 
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the vatious forms of dermatitis and classifies them, 
whenever possible, according to their causes. 

We mentioned above that eczema is a tricky disease. 
Not only can the inflammation be caused by a multitude 
of factors, but seven different types of eczema are 
known, and a person may suffer from more than one 
kind at the same time. These facts alone often make the 
diagnosis difficult, and because of the complicated 
causes, types and treatments, it is important that anyone 
who suffers from eczema put himself in the hands of a 
dermatologist. Avoid home and drugstore treatment; it 
is cheaper in the end to consult a dermatologist. 

Nonsensitization eczema, caused by physical or chem- 
ical injury, is one of the seven types and is often diag- 
nosed by its distribution or location on the body. It can 
result from exposure to light, heat, cold, friction or strong 
chemicals. Most frequently it is found on the exposed 
parts of the body or where the skin might be rubbed—as, 
for example, the hands, wrists, neck or thighs. Children 
who suffer from friction type of eczema should not wear 
woolen clothing because even the softest wool causes 
friction on the skin. Nonsensitization eczema may be an 
occupational disease caused by chemical or physical 
agents. In office or factory workers, an eruption on parts 
of the body continually subject to friction while working 
may be friction eczema. In this case, it may also be sen- 
sitization eczema as well, 

Sensitization or contact eczema always results from 
contact with a substance or substances to which the skin 
has become allergic or sensitized by previous exposure. 
This is the commonest form of eczema—the type from 
which workmen and housewives most frequently suffer. 
It is generally easily recognized in its acute form by the 
appearance of the skin, which becomes inflamed, red 
and swollen and then breaks out in small blisters (as in 
poison ivy, another form of contact dermatitis). The 
dermatologist will diagnose the disease by its appear- 
ance and history; he will often confirm his diagnosis by 
a patch test. In this test, a weak solution of the suspected 
allergens, such as essential oils, paints and varnishes, is 
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placed on a small square of gauze and taped on the pa- 
tient’s arm for 24 hours or more. If the patient is allergic 
to any of these substances, red spots—often covered with 
blisters—will appear where the guilty product has been 
applied. This test is not used when the eruption is acute 
because it may cause a flare-up of the disease. 

Perhaps you have had an experience like this: The 
first time you used a kind of household polish, it caused 
no harm; but the second time, two weeks later—or the 
fiftv-second time, years later—it caused your skin to 
break out in blisters. You have now become sensitized o1 
allergic to this once harmless substance, and you may 
not be able to use it again. 

Some chemicals are much more apt to sensitize the 
skin than others. Indeed, some substances are such no- 
torious troublemakers that manufacturers have learned 
to leave them out of their products. Other ingredients 
may sensitize perhaps only one person in hundreds or 
thousands. Yet the number of things that may cause 
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trouble in this modern world of chemicals and plastics is 
limitless. This list includes the rotogravure section of 
your Sunday newspaper (which causes Monday morning 
dermatitis in some people ), plants (such as primrose and 
ragweed ), washing powders, soaps, perfumes, plastics, 
polishes, paints, toothpaste, fingernail polish, pollens, 
nickel, hatbands, lime, sulfa drugs, penicillin and so on 
ad_ infinitum. 

When the sensitized skin erupts in blisters, the derma- 
tologist will employ only the mildest of applications. But 
the numerous ointments that patients apply, often one 
after the other as the eczema worsens, all too often irri- 
tate the skin and add new allergies to those present. The 
end result may be a multisensitive skin that takes months 
for the dermatologist to calm down, Such a skin may be 
a potential source of trouble afterward, and the slightest 
irritant may cause it to break out anew. An extreme case, 
you say? The dermatologist sees them daily. 

The prevention and management of skin sensitivities 
is an important part of industrial hygiene. Dermatitis is 
a major cause of lost working time. The skin of a work- 
man new on the job may break out at first, but later 
the irritant. Dermatologists know 
certain types of skin are more sensitive than others. 


become used to 


Brunettes are more resistant than blonds, Negroes are 
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always employed for certain types of work for this rea- 
son, Moreover, ointments have been developed to pro- 
tect the skin. They may be applied before going to work 
and washed off after work. Sometimes plastic or other 
impervious coveralls are put on over the clothes to ex- 
clude chemical dust or sprays. If rubber gloves are used, 
they should be lined with cotton or worn over cotton 
gloves to absorb the sweat and so the rubber will not 
sensitize the skin. 

Industry has spent thousands of dollars developing 
these preventive measures; the housewife, too, can em- 
ploy many of them to advantage. Keep a check on the 
occasions Wheneyour eczema crupts; try to remember 
what products you have been using during the day. If, 
after several attacks, you can identify the substance to 
which you have become sensitized, avoid it completely. 
If, however, the offending product is something you 
must use, take steps to avoid future contact. Use one or 
several of the measures industry has developed to help 
save its employees. After all, your time and health are 
just as valuable to you and your family as the work- 
man’s are to industry. 

A third type of eczema is known as infectious eczema, 
which occurs when the skin is damaged by pus and the 
cells have become sensitized or irritated by bacteria or 
bacterial toxins. That means the eczema is almost always 
secondary to some infection, such as a seborrheic scalp 
a boil, draining sinus or a running ear, which may irri- 
tate the skin and so cause eczema. Infectious eczema is 
generally not as acute or inflamed as contact eczema 
and it may appear as scales and scabbing of the skin. 
It is often difficult to treat, but the dermatologist will 
begin by eliminating the original infection. In this con- 
nection, the new antibiotic and “sulfa” drugs are often 
helpful. Once the infection has been removed, the ecze- 
ma often, but by no means always, disappears of its own 
accord, Cleanliness is of the highest importance, as is the 
avoidance of medicaments that may irritate the skin or 
add new sensitivities. 

The diagnosis of still another dermatitis, varicose ee- 
zema, is relatively simple. It is associated with poor cir- 
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culation of the blood, often combined 
with infection. The skin in varicose 
eczema is usually discolored by the 
broken-down blood pigments caused 


by poor circulation. 

The treatment is fairly straight- 
forward. The dermatologist clears up 
the infection and then treats the 
varicose vein condition, either by 
injections or surgery. With the cause 
removed, the eczema will, in all 
probability, disappear. 

Mental states can cause blushing, 
itching and goose flesh. But did you 
know that an unstable nervous sys- 
tem can also aggravate or even cause 
dermatitis? Atopic eczema, a form of 
of neurodermatitis, is most frequent- 
ly found in people under 20 years of 
age, although adults are by no means 
immune. The word atopy was coined 
by an American allergist and means 
a “strange disease” based on heredi- 
tary disposition, Atopic eczema gen- 
erally begins in childhood and _ is 
often associated with hay fever and 
asthma. Nevertheless, in spite of a 
possible allergic cause, the elimina- 
tion of foods and other allergens 
seldom cures this type of eczema. 
Strange to say, when the asthma is 
worse, the skin is often better and 
vice Afflicted 
often intelligent and alert, but they 
are usually overactive and overcon- 


versa. children are 


scientious., 

Friction injures this eczema, and 
since it itches, it is scratched; hence 
a vicious circle develops. The erup- 
tion is worse where the skin folds or 
is rubbed, namely in the bends of the 
elbows and knees, where the sleeves 
rub the wrists, where the coat collar 
rubs the neck and the trousers the 
outside of the thighs. Rough cloth- 
ing, such as wool or corduroy, if 
worn next to the skin, makes matters 
worse. Though friction is not the 
only cause, atopic eczema improves 
when soft cotton underwear is worn 
and protective ointments applied. 
The patient should rest, relax and 
stop competing for first place. Free- 
dom from worry and a quiet mind 
are essential to the patient's well- 
being. 

Skin-testing is of little value in 
atopic eczema, so don’t demand un- 
necessary allergy tests. Certain foods, 
however, have been known to ag- 
gravate this type of eczema; if ex- 


perience shows this to be the case, 
avoid the offending foods. 

Still another form of dermatitis is 
called numular eczema. Found chief- 
ly in adults, it is characterized by 
round, coin-shaped patches all over 
the body. These patches are often 
oozing, encrusted plaques which, 
since they heal in the center, are 
often confused with ringworm. They 
may itch. Although the exact cause 


' Procrastinator’s Promise 


A month from ground-hog day at noon, 
When pink canaries start to croon, 

I positively plan to start 

To think about a change of heart 

With reference to peace and quiet, 
Exercise and drink and diet. 


My health demands a new regime, 
Devoid of cake and Scotch and cream. 
I'll concentrate on sleeping nights 
Instead of seeing all the sights, 

And just to please the stodgy Babbitts, 
I'll also form some brand new habits. 


Allow me one more lovely fling, 

Which means I'll have to wait ill Spring; 
And then, admit, it would be dense 

To hedge vacation with a fence 

Of solemn rules and fear of sinning, 

But after that I'll be beginning.* 


*Unless, of course, there's some good reason 
For holding off another season.** 


**And there will be! 


Phyllis |. Rosenteur 


is unknown, numular eczema is as- 
sociated with an unquiet, worried 
mind, and for this reason the best 
treatment is rest, relaxation and free- 
dom = trom The 
dry, sunny climate of the Southwest 


troublesome cares. 


frequently improves these cases, al- 
though the reason is not exactly 
clear. 

Infantile eczema is seen most often 
in babies under one year of age. If 
the baby is breast ted, the eczema 
may be caused by sensitization to 
food the mother 
other than milk that the baby eats. 
Infantile eczema, however, seems to 
be more bottle fed 
babies; it is frequently the result of 


eats or to foods 


common in 


sensitization to cow's milk, although 
it may be caused by other foods. Do 
not forget that foods are not the only 
possible cause. Many things in the 
infant's environment may cause the 
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disease—the clothes the infant wears, 
the objects he touches and, strange 
as it sounds, even his parents’ dan- 
druff, which may cause a seborrheic 
type of infection. 

A child’s general health is more 
important than the eczema, so the 
doctor does not deny the infant foods 
that are essential to his well-being, 
growth and development. If ordinary 
cow's milk is suspected as the cause, 
the doctor may order the use of evap- 
milk 


the protein has been modified by 


orated because, in this form, 
heat during sterilization. The baby 
with 


much sugar or carbohydrate. It is a 


eczema should not have too 
well-known fact that overfat babies 
often suffer more from eczema. Avoid 
irritating the sensitive child’s skin 
with rough woolen sweaters. 

All forms of eczema may be either 
acute or chronic, and they may be 
further aggravated by external irri- 
tants other than the specific original 
cause, 

All too often the type of eczema 
is wrongly diagnosed by the patient, 
the druggist or well-meaning friends. 
The numerous ointments and lotions 
applied only serve, in most cases, to 
worsen the disease, so that the last 
stages of eczema are more serious 
than the first. The best and most im- 
follow. is 


advice you 


“Beware of 


portant can 


negative: drugstore or 
home remedies and treatments.” Put 
yourselt in the hands of a qualified 


Without 


guidance, you should never apply 


dermatologist. competent 
anything stronger than vaseline. 

In the chronic type of eczema, the 
will 
limited x-ray treatment or tar oint- 


dermatologist frequently use 
ment to stimulate the functioning of 
the skin cells, 
inexperienced 


In the hands of an 
operator, however, 
x-rays can be dangerous, One young 
girl had incompetently administered 
treatments for eczema on her hand 
with horrible results. The skin was 
practically destroyed, became atro- 
phied and precancerous. Her only 
hope of saving the hand now is skin 
grafting. 

We cannot repeat too often that 
home treatments, except under the 
guidance of an expert dermatologist, 
must be avoided, Your skin must be 
protected if it is to protect your body 
and your health. 
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Is there a 


FUTURE 


Dr AR CHARLES: All the “back to school” newspaper 
and magazine ads lately—showing everything from 
pencil sets to college wardrobes—have helped to remind 
me once again that you are entering the university this 
fall to begin your premedical education. 

As I said during that rush visit with you and your 
mother and dad at the airport in July, I am greatly 
pleased that you have chosen the medical profession 
as your future career. | was sorry that I couldn't stay 
over the week end to see the whole family and, espe- 
cially, to talk to you about medicine and the eight or 
nine years of education and training that lie ahead of 
you. However, as you will find out after vou become a 
doctor, family pleasures all too often have to take a 
back seat to the demands of the profession, 

Brief as our airport conversation was, | detected that 
you seemed to have some worries and misgivings about 
the future. If I interpreted your remarks correctly, you 
are mainly concerned over the problem of gaining ad- 
mission to medical school. You seem to have the im- 
pression that you won't be accepted unless you rack up 
a straight “A” 
vears and also have the good looks of a Cary Grant 


average during the next three or four 


DOCTOR 


in your house? 


the magnetic personality of a Ronald Colman and the 
sex appeal of a Clark Gable 

As an old codger of 47 with almost 20 vears in active 
medical practice—including several years of part-time 
teaching in a medical school—let me take it upon myself 
to give you some information and advice. | hope that it 
will settle your fears and give you a truer perspective 
on this whole business of getting into medical school. 
I also hope that you will pass it on to any friends or 
acquaintances who are considering a career in medicine, 
We shall be needing more and more good physicians in 
the future and no simecere conscientious young person 
should be discouraged by all the misinformation and 
exaggeration about the difficulty of entering medical 
school. 

Actually, Charles, getting accepted by a good medical 
school IS by no mcans as difficult ius SOM people have 
made it appear. In the first place, medical school en- 
rollments and facilities have been increasing steadily 
for many years, and present expansion programs point 
to a continued increase in the vears immediately ahead. 
At the same time, the number of students applying for 


admission to medical schools has (Continued on page 46) 


A letter from a physician to his nepheu 


Paul Gerg, Post Oispastch 
PICTURES (Biack Star) 











Laurie is filled with queries and chatter as her 
mother tries to calm her enough to fix her hair. 


Clutching Mother's hand, Laurie meets the principal, 
who succeeds in drawing a dubious smile from her. 
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 oshing back on those earliest “good old golden rule 
days,” perhaps you recall sailing down slides, the maze 
of the monkey bars, the fun of finger painting or the 
catastrophic fall in the fishpond, but the tremendous 
adjustment of the first day of school has quite likely 
escaped your memory. 

Laurie Ann McNally has mixed emotions on this big 
occasion, as many millions of children have when first 
entering school. The thought of being left in a strange 
place minus Mother is terrifying, and yet here is 
Laurie’s big chance to gratify her natural desire to be 
a “grownup.” 


Laurie’s parents have made the transition casier for 


Mr. McNally watches Laurie while she eats a good, big 
breakfast in preparation for the day's adventures. 


But it fades fast when Mrs. McNally starts to go; and 
Laurie thinks it might be better if she left, too. 
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by SALLY RIBLETT 


Photos by Roland Peterson (Black Stor) 


her by discussing kindergarten in advance. At school, 
they told her, other children just like Laurie play and 
paint. They have tried to give her the idea that school 
is not something she has to do, but an experience that 
is fun. 

To accustom Laurie to the big, brick building and 
McNally took her 


Laurie's eves 


her kindergarten classroom, Mrs. 
on a tour of school before the first day 
shone with delight when she saw rows of books, crocks 
of clay, crayons and colored paper. 

Now, with extra assurance from her parents, with 
anticipation and with a tinge of trepidation, Laurie 
steps out into the world of the unknown. 


Shy and a little unsure of herself, Laurie meets her 
first teacher, who initiates her educational journey. 


A game of leapfrog with a group of new friends is 
all she needs to forget herself and have a good time. 


When the principal kneels down to get acquainted she 
perks up and begins to feel maybe it's not so bad. 


Distracted by the noise of the rhythm band, she’s 
momentarily uncertain what her next move should be. 


Settling down for some serious dancing, though a bit 
bashful, Laurie decides school is a pretty good thing. 








Pregnancy in 


heart 
disease 


Cardiac women should 


[a the most difficult question any physician has 
to answer is that put to him by the woman with heart 
disease who asks if it is safe for her to have a baby. He 
assumes the gravest responsibility, whether his counsel is 
affirmative or negative. The patient, in her natural de- 
sire to have a baby, may be totally unconcerned with the 
danger to herself and courageously shrug off the im- 
pending hazard to her life. On the other hand, is it fair 
to usher an infant into the world deprived of maternal 
care from birth? 

No single answer will apply to the thousands of such 
prospective mothers. Each case must be considered indi- 
vidually. Every factor—domestic as well as clinical— 
must be carefully weighed. No two problems are the 
same. After the doctor has made his diagnosis and in- 
formed the patient of the risks involved, the final deci- 
sion must rest with the patient and her husband. 

There is every indication that the mortality rate from 
pregnancy complicated by cardiac disease is too high. 
Thanks to modern medical advances hemorrhage and 
infection no longer are the leading causes of death 
among pregnant women. This unsavory leading role is 
now assumed by heart disease. Not that this complica- 
tion is on the increase; but, since infection and hemor- 
rhage have been all but conquered, the third. place 
cardiac hazard has simply fallen heir to the lead. It com- 
plicates one to three per cent of pregnancies. Since 90 
per cent of these are attributable to rheumatic fever 
these complications are commoner in the colder and 
damper parts of the country—the north and northeastern 
portions of the United States—where rheumatic fever is 
more prevalent. The remaining ten per cent includes 
women with high blood pressure, congenital cardiac 
defects, spinal deformities and syphilis. The devastating 
influence of heart trouble is shown in the fact that, at 
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know the risks involved, 


but with close super- 


vision and therapy 


most of them can bear 


ly, 
JAMES A 


children safely. 
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one large hospital, heart complications accounted for 
15 per cent of maternal deaths over a 17 year period. 

Nevertheless, the most carefully garnered statistics 
mean little since they do not and cannot take into ac- 
count peoples’ attitudes toward medical care, provisions 
for management of pregnancy, the question of contra- 
ception and therapeutic termination of pregnancy in 
clinically poor-risk patients. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that some poor-risk patients are carried to term 
successfully while better-risk patients are lost because of 
poor prenatal guidance and attention, Again, current 
statistics include only women who die at or immediately 
following delivery, Certainly the rate would be raised if 
we included those deaths occurring up to two years after 
childbirth. In one study of 240 pregnant women with 
rheumatic heart disease, 17 per cent did not survive 
their babies’ birth for more than two vears! 

Sir James McKenzie, one of the greatest students of 
cardiology the world has ever known, was catapulted 
into his specialty by a tragic, though common, experi- 
ence. Early in his career he had been guiding a patient 
through what appeared to be a perfectly normal preg- 
naney. Finally, one night, he was called to deliver her. 
While waiting, he assured the anxious grandparents-to- 
be that there was nothing to fear. Suddenly the patient 
turned a dark blue and died... from heart failure. This 
unfortunate case convinced Dr. McKenzie that he (and 
the entire profession ) needed more knowledge concern- 
ing the possible limitations of a heart burdened with the 
load of pregnancy. From then on, the great doctor de- 
voted a long and useful life to the matter and humanity 
has profited immeasurably. 


39 


Arising out of Dr. McKenzie’s investigations is the car- 
diac classification of the American Heart Association, 
which defines the various types of heart disease and de- 
grees of severity. Functional type | includes those heart 
patients with no limitation of activity; type II patients 
have slight limitation; type III moderate; and type IV 
marked limitation of activity, This working thesis to- 
gether with intensive investigation has lead to these 
well-established formulations in dealing with the cardiac 
pregnancy: 

l. The patient’s heart condition must be considered 
carefully by doctor and patient. Type I and IL patients 
should have little difficulty in completion of their preg- 
nancies, Type IIT and IV can be EXPCC ted to suffer vrave 
and potentially fatal complications. 

2. Women over 30 who have heart trouble should be 
discouraged from becoming pregnant. 

3. A definite threat to successtul pregnancy is auricu- 
lar fibrillation (rapid twitching of the muscular wall of 
the auricle instead of the regular heartbeat). 

4. A patient whose heart is enlarged—either from fail- 
ure or insufficient reserve—should be warned of the pos- 
sible hazard in pregnancy. 

5. A woman who is troubled with high blood pressure 
not only does poorly during pregnancy, but after deliv- 
ery frequently goes on to suffer greater hypertension. 

The physiological background to cardiac complica- 
tions of pregnancy is yet to be fully understood, Some of 
the organic changes are known and realized. Nothing re- 
markable occurs during the first three months, but dur- 
ing the second three months and thereafter the heart 
load is increased, reaching its (Continued on page 56) 
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Powder will soothe Baby's delicate skin and help to prevent rash. With 


reasonable caution, it’s perfectly safe to use. 


Bay powder is just one of sev- 
eral useful preparations for the 
care of infants’ delicate skin. 
Through the years it has become 
almost a necessity. When used 
properly, it is among the safest 
preparations for children. But, 
like other nursery items, its mis- 
use may have serious conse- 
quences. 

Although baby powders and 
similar products are theoretically 
cosmetics, they are seldom if 
ever referred to as such. Rather 
they are called preparations. To 
the average person, the term 
cosmetic refers to articles in- 
tended to improve appearance. 
And, because most of us agree 
with the pediatrician who said, 
“All healthy babies are beauti- 
ful,” we are more likely to re- 
spond favorably to the term 
“baby preparations” than “baby 
cosmetics.” 

Testimony to the usefulness 
of baby powders is their popu- 
larity. They are intended to 
make the child feel more com- 
fortable and to help prevent 
skin rashes that arise from or are 
aggravated by excess moisture. 
For example, one aid in avoiding 
diaper rash is thorough wash- 
ing and drying of the skin at 
each diaper change, followed 
by powdering to absorb any re- 
This is un- 
doubtedly one of the 


i: Geniicie diliane maining moisture. 
most 
common uses for this product. 
When skin is excessively dry, oil 
instead of powder should be used. 

In composition, dusting powders for babies do not 
differ greatly from those intended for adults. One ob- 
vious difference is that baby powders are usually only 
lightly scented or not scented at all. And as one chem- 
ist wrote, baby powders must be thoroughly studied 
for safety, must be highly absorbant, soft to touch and 
entirely free from gritty particles. Various ingredients 
are combined to give this kind of product. Stearates, 
colloidal clays, starch and tale are common ingredients. 


A principle followed by many manufacturers is to 
keep formulas as simple as possible. For this reason, 
there are often as few as three ingredients in a baby 
powder. This reduces the risk of sensitization and 
irritation. 

One ingredient that has been questioned for use in 
baby powders is anti-bacterial substances. The skin is 
normally inhabited by a number of bacteria, but the 
normal healthy child has sufficient defense to prevent 
infection by these organisms. No one has proved that 
antiseptics applied to the normal skin in baby powders 
effectively improve the general health and welfare of 
the child. The possibility of sensitization to these sub- 
stances is ever-present. If a skin condition that re- 
quires treatment does show up, a physician should be 
consulted, Only under his supervision should any prep- 
aration be applied to the affected area. Serious re- 
sults can occur from the indiscriminate application of 
drug-like baby products to a diseased skin. 

Because baby powders are so widely used, experience 
has shown that extreme caution is necessary, not only 
in the selection of ingredients, but in packaging and 
keeping them out of the reach of infants and young 
children. We have learned through tragic accidents 
that powders of all types can be dangerous, but baby 
powders especially, since they are more likely to be 
within the children’s reach. 

Not many years ago, parents and manufacturers were 
not aware of the danger. Shaker top containers for 
baby powder were common. A baby playing with these 
containers could easily pour the powder over his face. 
Then inhalation was inevitable. This was a contribut- 
ing circumstance in a number of infant deaths reported 
in medical literature about 20 years ago. In some in- 
stances, parents had even given the child the powder 
container to play with. The incriminated powder was 
composed essentially of zinc stearate, a water-repellent, 
tenaceous, noncaking ingredient. Technically these are 
ideal properties for a baby powder. But from a med- 
ical viewpoint, accidents have taught that these proper- 
ties of zine stearaté make it particularly dangerous. 
When inhaled into the lungs in sufficient quantities, 
it produces a type of pneumonia. (Continued on page 51) 
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T'B PATIENT 


Wer are treating the recently discharged tuberculosis 
patient much better than we used to, We are providing 
post-sanatorium supervision and help of various kinds 
that was unheard of until comparatively recently. We 
are paying social service workers to see that he and his 
family do not have to undergo too great financial hard- 
ships during those uncertain weeks and months before 
he is able to return to full-time work. We are giving him 
a better break otherwise. But we still are not doing al! 
we can, We are not helping him as much as we should 
or as much as he has a right to expect. 

Our comparative failure in this respect is not due to 
any lack of interest in him, It certainly is not a result 
of antagonism (for, at some time or other, he has been 
among our closest friends and relatives). It is due in 
large part to a lingering fear that we may develop tuber- 
culosis ourselves by associating with one of its victims. 
In our ignorance of the nature of the illness and of the 
manner in which it is contracted, we take it for granted 
that a person with a history of tuberculosis, regardless 
of the actual condition of his lungs, is a disease-spread- 
er. At least, too many of us do. 

This fear of contracting a communicable disease from 
association with someone who has, or recently had, it 
does not apply to tuberculosis alone, of course. Most of 
us realize that the best way to avoid a bad cold is to 
stay away from coughers and sneezers, In the same way, 
we avoid, or should avoid unnecessary exposure to in- 
fluenza, diphtheria, poliomyelitis, whooping cough and 
any number of other diseases. But we pay attention to 
such exposure only during the brief period of acute 
illness. As soon as one of our associates returns to work 
after an absence of this kind we assume that he is no 
longer discharging germs, (Actually, we cannot be sure 
he isn't. Often he is.) Too, we don't have the same fear 
of a bad cold, influenza and most of those other dis- 
eases that we have of tuberculosis. Or, if we do, we do 
not think the danger of getting them is as great. 

The former tuberculosis patient's problem is compli- 
cated by the chronic nature of the disease. Being away 
from work for months or years, instead of days or 
weeks, he loses contact with his former associates and 
fellow workers. In many cases it is necessary to employ 
someone to replace him, temporarily or permanently. 
That tends to magnify in people's minds the seriousness 


a Chance 


His disease gone. he is ready to be a use- 
ful citizen again. Our fear can stop him. 


by JOHN M. GIBSON 


of his condition and the danger of associating with him. 
Occasionally, too, his doctor advises against his return- 
ing to the kind of work he did before developing tuber- 
culosis. That usually means looking for a job among 
strangers, who have no interest in or friendship for him. 
In many cases all they know about him is that he has 
been a patient in a tuberculosis sanatorium. 

There admittedly is sound basis for a certain amount 
of fear of the person with active tuberculosis. Experts 
in this disease make no attempt to minimize it. It is 
still true that “every case comes from another.” But the 
danger is nothing like as great as many people still think. 
Actually, tuberculosis is one of the least communicable 
of the communicable diseases. It is rare indeed for the 
casual exposure to result in another active case. The 
danger is even less when the second person is in good 
health. If this disease were as easily contracted as a bad 
cold, for example, the human race would probably have 
been wiped out Jong ago. 

But it is after the patient leaves the sanatorium, his 
TB completely controlled, and begins the readjustment 
to normal life that he feels most cruelly the sting of 
other people’s fear. It is then that a sensitive person is 
hurt and, unless he keeps a strong grip on his sensibil- 
ities, embittered. It is certainly then that inordinate fear 
of tuberculosis and its victim—to which doctors have 
given the name of phthisiophobia—multiplies the ordi- 
nary difficulties of resuming a place as a self-supporting 
member of society and a sharer in its work and respon- 
sibilities. 

Frederic Chopin and his friends complained bitterly 
of it. The immortal Polish composer who, according to 
one of his admirers, “compressed into music the rolling 
thunder and ruthless fury of the French Revolution,” 
was by no means in the final stages of tuberculosis when 
he found himself treated like one plague-ridden. He did 
not succumb until 1849. Yet in (Continued on page 48) 
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ALL 
BABIES 
HAVE 

FITS ? 


Not by any means, But some do. 
Some animals deprived of vitamin 
Bs—which is abundant in human 
adults’ food—have convulsions, 
and this has doctors speculating. 


FOOD and HEALTH 


by ANNA MAY WILSON 


. 
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HEN Betty McDonald's delightful story “The Egg and I” was 
first published in the Atlantic Monthly, she called it “All Babies Have 
Fits.” And it seems they did in her neck of the woods, Not only were 
fits normally expected in infants; they were something to be bragged 
about for years to come. The frequency and severity of the attacks 
were a sort of badge of distinction—something noble the babies had 
endured. The mothers took as great a relish in describing the seizures 
as some of us take in talking about our operations. There was nothing 
hush-hush about the performance. 

I wonder why those babies had fits? One thing we can be sure of: 
there was a reason. There is nothing normal about a fit. All babies 
don't have fits. In fact, in this day and age, very few of them do. And 
when they do there is always a reason. 

One of the many possible reasons (and we are just now finding out 
about it) seems to be vitamin B, deficiency. 

Back in 1938 at the Lister Institute in London, Dr. Harriette Chick 
was conducting a nutrition study, She wanted to know if pigs could 
thrive without the newly discovered vitamin By. It was theretore 
essential that she set up a diet for her pigs that would be free from 
vitamin B, while giving them everything else they needed to keep 
them well and happy. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make a diet free from vitamin By, be- 
cause it is present in such a wide variety of foods. Foods as different 
as yeast and liver and rice. foods as common as cereal and beans and 
milk, all contain the vitamin. 

Dr. Chick finally settled on a menu of purified casein (obtained from 
milk curd), purified corn starch, cotton seed oil, a salt mixture and 
cod liver oil. In addition, she gave her pigs a daily dose of pure vitamin 
B,, nicotinic acid and riboflavin. On this diet they were deprived of 
only one of the known food essentials—vitamin B,. And. pigs being 


Monkmeyer) 
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This lunch is well supplied with the vitamin Bg that has scientists excited at 


the moment. It would be hard to find an adult diet without enough of it. 


pigs, they ate and ate and ate. And Dr. Chick kept 
an eager eye on their growth. 

In spite of all the food she supplied them, her animals 
didn't look like the prize-winning specimens that 4-H 
Club youngsters take to the state fair. They appeared 
normal but were definitely runts. 


Then one day as the doctor was watching one of her 
young charges .. . but let Dr. Chick tell it: “Without 
warning the animal ran around the pen in excitement, 
screamed, then suddenly dropped as if shot. This was 
followed by a period of . . . spasm with extended legs, 
passing to a... stage with violent jerking of the limbs 
...” The pig became unconscious and the breathing was 
shallow. “A few minutes later the color of the pig, which 
had become deathly white, improved, consciousness 
returned and the animal got up languidly and walked 
about as before the fit occurred.” 

It wasn't long before his penmates were having similar 
seizures at frequent intervals. If Dr. Chick and her 
co-workers had been journalists instead of scientists. 


they might have called their report in the Biochemical 
Journal, “All Pigs Had Fits.” 

There is a happy ending to this story. When vitamin 
B, obtained from yeast was added to the diet, no more 
fits occurred. 

This proved two things. Pigs on a diet containing no 
vitamin B, will develop a tendency to have fits. Second, 
such a tendency can be cured by including in their diet 
foods containing vitamin By. 

But are human beings “piglike” in the need for this 
vitamin? There is some evidence to suggest that we are. 
Recently a case was scientifically studied and reported 
from New York City. The baby’s symptoms even in- 
cluded a fit. The introduction into his diet of foods 
with vitamin By promptly and completely cured him. 

As mentioned before, it is difficult to find a diet low 
in vitamin B, but some medical men are convinced it 
does occur. Artificially fed infants who are still too 
young to eat a protective variety of foods usually live 
almost exclusively on a formula. (Continued on page 61) 
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in Your House? 


(Continued from page 35) 


been declining the last three years. 

This 
you can readily see, gives a well- 
qualified applicant a better chance 


combination of factors, as 


than ever, As a business man might 
put it, is creating a 
“seller's market” for students with 


this situation 


good all-around records. More and 


more, the medical schools are com- 


peting with one another for the bet- 
ter-qualified applicants. 

As a matter of fact, Charles, some 
educators are concerned because 
they feel that not enough good stu- 
dents are trying to get into medical 
school. Already some of the schools 
are finding it difficult to fill all their 
first-rate 
fear 


freshman openings with 


applicants. Some authorities 
that the big problem in the near 
future may be a shortage of quali- 
fied candidates rather than a short- 
age of teaching facilities. 


Now bleach baby clothes 
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I won't burden you with a mass 
of statistics, but I do want to give 
you a few facts to help paint the 
over-all picture. For example, dur- 
ing the school year of 1951-52—the 
last full academic year on which I 
have figures—the 79 approved medi- 
cal schools in the United States 
chalked up these new records: 

The largest freshman class in his- 
tory—7441. 

The largest total enrollment in 
history—27,076. 

The largest graduating class while 
on regular schedules—6080. 

The greatest increase in teaching 
facilities in history. 

The best financial support ever. 

Furthermore, Charles, plans now 
are under way in at least ten states 
for the establishment of new medi- 
the expansion of 
existing schools, and by 1960 the 
production of physicians will be an 
estimated 30 per cent higher than 
in 1950. 

Meanwhile, a survey by the As- 


cal schools or 


sociation of American Medical Col- 
leges shows that the number of stu- 
dents applying for admission has 
decreased each year since 1949. Last 
fall the number of applicants was 
about 3000 less than in 1951 and 
almost 8000 less than in 1949. And 
of the total number of students ap- 
plying last fall, almost half were ac- 
cepted by medical schools—7778 out 
of 16,763. 

The survey also shows, like many 
that the 
premedical student applies to three 


previous studies, average 
or four medical schools. As a result, 
the total number of applications re- 
ceived by medical schools is much 
higher than the actual number of 
people who want to get into a medi- 
cal school. When people make the 
mistake of confusing those two fig- 
ures, they naturally arrive at a re- 
jection rate which is three to four 
times too high. That’s what has led 
to so much of the false propaganda 
about the difficulty of getting into 
medical school. 

Also remember that about 30 per 
cent of the applicants each year are 
“repeaters” who have made previous 
attempts. The ratio between new 
applicants and places available is 
And an- 
other thing, Charles, a large number 


now only about 1.5 to 1. 
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of the applicants each vear have no 
real qualifications for medical school 
other than their desire to study medi- 
cine. Therefore, they actually offer 
no serious competition to the stu- 
dents with good scholastic records 
and other favorable qualities. 

And that, my boy, brings me to 
the subject of grades—a matter which 
I gather has you a little worried. If 
you are under the impression that 
only “A” 


medical school, banish the thought. 


students are admitted to 


That is another piece of misinforma- 
tion which has been widely circu- 
lated but is not true. 

In the 1951-52 freshman class, for 
example, only 30 per cent of the stu- 
dents had “A” 
medical college work. Approximate- 


averages in their pre- 


ly 55 per cent had “B” averages, and 
slightly more than 15 per cent had 
averages of “C.” 

Most of the medical schools give 
important consideration to character, 
personality, leadership, motivation, 
health and over-all social and emo- 
tional What 
most, Charles, is sincerity, ambition 


development. counts 
and aptitude—not a “collar ad” pro- 
file or a “big man on the campus” 
personality. And, of course, a stu- 
dent with an average scholastic rec- 
ord will have a much better chance 
of acceptance if he is strong in all 
the extra personal qualities. 

You won't actually be applying for 
admission to medical school until 
about a year before the time you 
plan to enter, but right now—when 
you are starting college—you should 
begin to plan a program that will 
qualify you for the medical school of 
your choice. Even better, try to plan 
a program that will meet the require- 
ments of any medical school to which 
you might possibly apply two or 
three years from now. To do this 
best, consult your premedical edu- 
the 
and write to any medical schools in 


cational adviser at university 
which you are interested for detailed 
information on their admission re- 
quirements. 

You have to keep in mind, for ex- 
ample, that all approved medical 
schools require at least three years 
of premedical college work, includ- 
ing basic courses in English, physics, 
biology, inorganic chemistry and or- 
ganic chemistry. Over and above 


those minimum requirements, how- 
ever, some schools have specific pre- 
requisites concerning additional sub- 
jects or the 
hours in all required subjects. And a 
few the full four 


vears of college with a bachelor’s 


number of semester 


schools require 
degree. 


You would be wise. if vou can 


swing it, to take four years of col- 
lege work so that you can get the 
broadest possible general education 
medical school. 


before start 


More than ever before, Charles, the 


you 


practice of modern medicine de- 


mands a knowledge of not only the 
scientific aspects but also the social 
and economic factors that affect 
medical care today. 

One 


write to 


final 
the 


suggestion for now— 
Medical 
and Hospitals of — the 
American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 
you 


Council on 


Education 


They wi rv ghac oO senc 
They nf lad t | 


pamphlets, fact books and other in- 
formation that will be extremely 
helpful in planning tor your medical 
future. That Council inspects and 
schools and has 


approves medical 


been a influence in raising 


standards of American medical edu- 


major 


cation over the last 50 years 

To sum up the main points you 
ought to remember: (1) with enroll- 
ments and teaching facilities increas- 
ing and the number of applicants 
decreasing, there now is a_ better 
chance than ever of getting into 
medical school, and (2) no reason- 
ably able student with good person- 
al qualities should be discouraged 
from applying just because he doesn't 
have a straight “A” average or a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. 

Remember, too, that if you change 
your mind or for any reason do not 
go to medical school, your premedi- 
cal education will by no means be 
wasted. It is a good foundation for 
many other fields. 

That’s all for now—I’m due at the 
hospital in half an hour. Aunt Martha 
and I hope to visit you during the 
Christmas holidays, and then you 
and I can settle down for some real 
“Uncle Dudley” talks this 
whole business of becoming a doctor. 

Meanwhile, hit the books, hit the 
ball and have a little fun, too. 

As ever, Uncle Dan 


about 
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| 1839 George Sand (a woman in spite 
|of her masculine pen name) wrote: 

“Poor Chopin, who had had a 
cough since he left Paris, became 
We sent for a doctor—two 
more 


worse. 
doctors—three doctors—each 
stupid than the others, who started 
to spread the news in the island that 
|the sick man was a consumptive in 
| the last stages. We were regarded as 
plague-infected . .. The owner of the 
little which we had 
turned us out brutally. At Barcelona 


house rented 
the landlord demanded to, be paid 
‘for the bed on which Chopin had 
| slept, on the pretext that it must be 
burned.” 

A famous contemporary of Cho- 
pin’s learned, as people of our day 
occasionally do, that phthisiophobia 
could strike a hard blow at the non- 
| tuberculous, as well as the tubercu- 
lous. Francois Rene de Chateaubri- 
and, known to world literature 
| simply as Chateaubriand, wrote from 
Rome: 

“l am in great difficulty. I had 
‘hoped to get 2000 crowns for my 
carriages, but by a law of the time 
'of the Goths, consumption is de- 


|clared in Rome a contagious dis- 
‘ease; and as Madame de Beaumont 
| drove two or three times in my car- 
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Give the Recovered TB Patient a Chance 


(Continued from page 42) 


riages, nobody is willing to buy 
them.” 

A much more recent example of 
phthisiophobia at work is mentioned 
by Dr. McDougald McLean in his 
book, “Tuberculosis.” It tells about 
his experience with the disease while 
a college student in 1918. He wrote: 

“I sent for the college 
(about two blocks distant from my 


barber 


home) to cut my hair, and he sent 
word that he personally was not 
afraid to cut my hair but that the 
students told him that, if he did, they 
would not patronize him any more. 
So I had to send to the city (six 
miles ) for a barber.” 

Today’s recently discharged tuber- 
culosis patient should congratulate 
himself that he is unlikely to en- 
counter such an attitude. But 
problem has not been completely 


his 


solved for him by any means. He is 
finding some who fear him, and show 
plainly (and sometimes unfeelingly ) 
that they do. He is learning that, 
among certain employers, his tuber- 
culosis history is a handicap com- 
parable to excessive drunkenness. 
In other Ways, too, he learns that 
phthisiophobia is by no means an. 
evil thing of by-gone days. 

The problem has been accentuated 
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by World War II and the war in 
Korea. For we now have a large 
army of veterans with arrested tuber- 
culosis swelling the rolls of men and 
women trying to make this difficult 
readjustment. Prospective employers 
who refuse to give them jobs for 
which they are qualified add im- 
measurably to the troubles of the 
Veterans Administration and the 
burden of the taxpayers. 

This, of course, is anything but a 
new problem for welfare and public 
health agencies. They have been 
struggling with it since they were 
first founded. The relief rolls remain 
much longer than they need be, with 
resultant heavy outlay of public 
funds, because of that lingering un- 
willingness to give the recovered pa- 
tient the break he deserves and 
needs. Public health agencies spend 
huge sums building and maintaining 
sanatoria for the tuberculous, That 
vast outlay can be fully justified only 
if those benefiting from it are re- 
habilitated as well as cured, for it 
profits little to graduate thousands of 
tuberculosis victims from sanatoria 
to the relief rolls. Even if the jobless 
ex-patient manages to stay off relief, 
he is likely to cost the taxpayers 
plenty in another way. The sharp 
narrowing of the job market as far as 
he is concerned may force him to 
take a job ill-suited to his physical 
condition. That is an invitation to 
another breakdown. And the second, 
third or fourth breakdown doubles, 
triples and quadruples the expense 
of getting- him on his feet again. 

Naturally, however, the ex-patient 
himself is the chief victim of this 
lingering fear of the tuberculous. It 
is he who feels most strongly and 
painfully the dark discouragement 
of joblessness, becomes frantic at the 
prospect of adding indefinite unem- 
ployment to prolonged invalidism, 
worries most about what is going to 
happen to his family, and boils in- 
wardly at the injustice of being 
treated differently from others be- 
cause of something for which he is 
not even remotely to blame. He 
knows and dreads the likely conse- 
quences of doing hard physical la- 
bor before his recently healed lungs 
have been toughened up for the 
strain. And he, more than any other 
person in the world, sees his bright 
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hopes dashed by another breakdown 
and a melancholy return to the sana- 
torium, probably in worse condition 
than the first time. 

It is easy to see why those with 
jobs to give often pass him by. Nor 
do we need to look far to see why 
others make his troubled pathway 





harder. The difficulty is simply that 
they are living in a by-gone age. 
| Their thinking with regard to tuber- 
culosis is Victorian, not mid-twenti- 
eth century. 

Older people especially (among 

whom phthisiophobia is most preva- 
lent ) remember when little was done 
to get the tuberculosis patient well. 
They know how few recoveries there 
used to be. They remember how 
many people used to ask, “How long 
will he live?” and how few asked, 
“How long will it take for him to get 
well?” In those days, someone with 
unusually good resistance and unusu- 
ally good luck might hang on for 
years. But the few who recovered 
were soon lost sight of among the 
/many who hacked and expectorated 
and coughed and constantly grew 
thinner and spit up blood until at 
last they found the only relief they 
could hope for—death. 

The few laws aimed at protecting 

others from such people’s germs were 
poorly enforced. The tuberculosis 
patient who today would be receiv- 
ing first-class treatment in a modern 
sanatorium, safely segregated from 
others, knew neither segregation nor 
therapy. He ate in public eating 
places. The hotel bed he slept in one 
night would be occupied by some 
other traveler the next, with never 
a thought being given to making it 
safe for the later « ccupant. He could, 
if he work that 
directly menaced public health. 


chose, enace in 


From such conditions there grew 
up an every-man-for-himself attitude 
toward the tuberculosis victim. The 

| protective safeguards that the public 
| health laws now throw out between 
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him and others had to be provided 
individually. Others determined to 
stay away from him, eat nothing he 
had handled and warn their families 
and friends to take no chances of 
breathing his germs. In such an at- 
mosphere was phthisiophobia born. 
The tragedy is that it did not die 
when the conditions responsible for 
it ended. 

Nowadays prospective employers 
have nothing to fear from giving a 
ob to a former tuberculosis patient. 
This is particularly true when the 
job-seeker is recommended for em- 
ployment by his physician. If there is 
any question about a particular ap- 
plicant, an employment officer 
should make full inquiry regarding 
his condition. The very fact that a 
sanatorium has sent a former patient 
into the job market indicates that 
it does not consider him a danger to 
others. 

A recently discharged tuberculosis 
patient is probably a better health 
risk than the average presumably 
healthy employee. For his employer 
knows his exact health status, some- 
thing he probably does not know 
about others working for him. The 
former TB patient has been thor- 
oughly drilled in protecting others 
from whatever germs—tuberculosis, 
cold, influenza or whatnot—he may 
have. You will not find a properly 
TB 
coughing or sneezing in somebody 
Nor will 


doing many of the other disease- 


cooperative former patient 


else's face. you find him 
spreading acts that other people are 
constantly doing. 

Prospective employers need to 
know that supposedly well people 
are more likely to give other people 
tuberculosis (to sav nothing of other 
diseases) than they probably have 
any idea. They need to know how 
real is the danger that the thin, al- 
ways-tired stenographer who refuses 
to have a physical checkup really 
has tuberculosis and, in her ignor- 
the 


germs right and left. They need to 


ance of disease, is scattering 
knew that every mass survey of sup- 
posedly well people unearths a sur- 
prisingly large number of unsus- 
pected cases. They need to be told— 
and told and told—that these people, 
not the well-trained, careful former 


patient, are the ones to be afraid of. 
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Furthermore  ex-patients often 
make better workers than others. Any 
number of surveys have shown that, 
surprisingly enough to those with 
out-of-date conceptions of the com- 
pleteness of modern-day recovery, 
they lose less time from work because 
They 
They are more anxious to 
make good. (There is more pressure 


of illness. are more efficient 


workers. 


on them to do so.) Their punctuality 
record is better. Typical of the many 
evidences of this is a report prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. Department of Labor. It 
points out that “former tuberculosis 
patients have fewer disabling injuries 
and lose less time because of injuries 

More- 
patients 


than unimpaired workers.” 


over, former tuberculosis 
“are also less likely to quit their 
jobs.” In other respects “there is little 
difference in the records of the two 


groups.” Plainly, it is not just an act 


of kindness to give jobs to recovered 
tuberculosis patients. It’s also good 
business. 

It is time, and long past time, for 
nineteenth century ideas about the 


person with a history of tuberculosis | 


As long as they 
linger on in people's 


to be discarded. 
minds, a cruel 
injustice is being done. But, remem- 
ber, the recovered TB patient is not 
alone in paying heavily for this anti- 
quated concept. It is making things 
harder for all of us. We are paying 
more in taxes for those second and 
third breakdowns that need not oc- 


cur and for the additional institu- | 


tional care they make 
Business establishments are losing 
the 
Indeed in practically every aspect 


of our lives we are being made to 


services of valuable 


suffer because so many of us refuse 


to think of this disease and its effects 


in terms of today. 


Baby Powders 


(Continued from page 41) 


The situation gave rise to such 
concern that a special committee to 
investigate the ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trustees of 
the American Medical 
This committee’s final report, pub- 
lished in the A.M.A. Journal, con- 
cluded that a large portion of the ac- 


cidents from zinc stearate were due 


accidents was 


Association. 


to lack of proper containers. It also 
reported that properly designed con- 
tainers and a caution statement to 
keep the powder away from children 
would mitigate the hazard. It did ad- 
vise, however, that the use of zinc 
stearate as a dusting powder for in- 
fants should be discouraged because 
of lack of therapeutic value. This 
does not mean that zine stearate is 
harmful to the skin. It is used quite 
successfully at present as an ingredi- 
ent in a number of powders. But be- 
cause of the danger of accidental in- 
halation, its use in baby powders is 
seriously questioned. 

The lessons learned through these 
accidents come to mind when pow- 
ders are sold in containers with built- 
in rattles and other devices intended 
to attract the attention of the child. 
This the 


child and increases chances of acci- 


encourages handling by 


dental inhalation. Regardless of how 


foolproof a manufacturer may con- | 


sider the closing device for the con- 
tainer, the best safeguard is to keep 
baby powders—and all other pow- 
ders—out of Baby’s reach. 

Because parents are likely to pur- 
chase baby products which they are 


convinced are manufactured under | 
the cleanest conditions and of the | 
the use of the | 


purest ingredients, 


term “sterile” has worked 
into advertising claims. This is a 


good selling word since to most peo- 


ple it implies freedom from germs. | 
Even though a powder has been | 


after will 


stay sterile only for a limited period. 


sterilized packaging, it 
Once it is open to the air there is no 
longer any assurance that it is sterile. 
the 
for baby powder is poten: | 


Therefore, the use of claim | 
“sterile” 
tially misleading. 
Parents naturally demand 
highest quality in preparations in- 
tended for use on their children’s 
skin. Today they 


items confidently, 


can choose such 
yet realizing that 
even such a relatively harmless and 


useful substance as baby powder 
can cause serious, even fatal results 


if carelessly handled. 


necessary. 


workers. | 





its way | 


the | 
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Ate lps ( 


hi i] the 


wlan fa » nak od wuely 


Firm, reliable support to enlarging breasts. Helps relieve strain 
on muscles. Its many exclusive features make it often preferred 
Front section drops down for modest, easy nursing while straps 
remain comfortably on shoulders. Parve buckles removable and 
adjustable back elastic. Elastic inset over diaphragm. Worn all 
during pregnancy and after 


Send for Free Booklet 
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at Corset Shops. . Maternity Shops .. Fine Stores 


1 PR. DISPOSABLE PADS INCLUDED 


ANNE ALT BRASSIERES..Box 71, COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 


la shoe. 


| hour, 


Curiosity May Kill a Cat, but 
It Saves Human Lives 


(Continued from page 23) 


| ways gone to work and he didn't 


know how to stop. 

What can you do with a person 
like this? 
of money, 


Here is a man with plenty 
a lovely wife, a comfort- 
able home on the shore of the spar- 
kling Gulf, and a boat to take him 
dancing over the blue waters for 
just the thrill of the sail or the fun 
of catching the fish that 
were within his strength to handle. 
Yet, he afraid to He 
needed something more—something 


smaller 


was retire. 
unknown to anticipate 

Your situation may 
but ill bet that among your 
family or friends you have a similar 
1 talked about 


suspense. 
not be iden- 


tical, 


problem coming up. 
it with my doctor. 
“Remember the 


Clark 


who 


story,” Dr. 


said to me, “about the man 


rented a room over a grouch who 
insisted on absolute quiet? One day 
the man upstairs forgot and dropped 
He didnt drop the other 
Finally, for an 


the “When 


are you going to drop that other 


one, atter waiting 


grouch shouted, 
shoe?” 

“What I try to do for many of my 
patients is to drop the first shoe. I 
make them aware of it, and soon 
when other 
But it’s a 


enough 


they are wondering 
shoes are going to drop. 
job a doctor doesnt have 


time to do properly. The patient or 


|his family or friends have to do it.” 


Dr. Clark pointed through his of- 


window to a house across the 
On the porch sat an elderly 


He 


Limp is a bet- 


fice 
street. 
man in a rocking chair. was 
completely relaxed. 


His 


on nothing in particular. 


ter word eves were focused 
Possibly 
he vaguely saw another elderly man 


in a garden next door going from 


blossom to blossom in a= melon 


patch with a camel’s-hair brush. 
The gardener would work the brush 
over the blossom, tie the Hower up in 

bag, and hop on to the next one. 

“Which one of those two will live 
the longest?” Dr. Clark asked. “One 
has chronic asthma and a heart con- 
the other is physically as 


sound as a bell.” 
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THAT ANNUAL HEALTH 
CHECKUP ? 


Some people visit their physician for a 
yearly health examination on their 
birthday—it’s easy to remember——and 
thereby frequently forestall develop- 
ment of a tendency to an illness which 
would become increasingly difficult to 
handle later. 

Here are pamphlets which may prove 
helpful in estimating the value of a 
regular health checkup to you and your 
family. 


What is a Health Examination, Anyway? 
By Haven Emerson. 16 pages, 15c. 
The importance and value of periodic physi- 
cal examinations. Revised edition. 
If | Keep My Health 
By W. W. 


Why the periodic examination is good busi- 
ness. 


Bauer. 4 pages. 15c 


Please remit with order 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10 
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“Why, the healthy one. The one 


playing leapfrog in the melon Za, No need to “Worty-Bird” about 


patch.” 
Dr. Clark chuckled. “He has the 


heart condition. But you're right. Training — 


He'll live longer, unless | can do 

something about the other fellow. 

The old man in the garden is hy- The Start-Rite Dual Trainer offers a new 
type of equipment, and a new method for 
training girls and boys. Its size and simplicity 
Pes make it convenient for baby, and for mother. 
out. Then he can hardly wait to With shield* attached, boys are trained in 
take the seed from the best of them the natural male position, standing up, and 
and try again next year. He's always safely at floor level—as many doctors advise. 
; ‘ Body-contour seat* and forward-tilt 

base assure natural bowel position 

for both girls and boys, without 

; straps! No attachments to family 

patient. He'd always had a little toilet. Extra-frontal-depth : 

varden when he was working, and | lift-off potty* for greater 

neatness, convenience—fits any 

commode when baby’s away from 

home. Moderately priced! 


bridizing those melons, and he just 
can't wait to see how theyll turn 


looking forward to something. 
“A couple of years ago he was in 
the same fix as the rocking chair 


thought that was the best place to 
start. [| sent away and got a few 
different types of tomato plants. | 
asked him to plant them for me and 


keep a check. I wanted to know 


which one flowered first, which had “a. a fT a 
the most blossoms, which got the e- Wysle AG 


Ce 
i 


Af ; 

first fruit. Then | get him to mash ‘ : 
All parts “interlock.” . 

some of the largest tomatoes and DUAL TRAINER Sturdy plastic, sanitary, easy : 
: MOEM to cl At department : 

start a cold frame with the seeds. meaceuann od etal aan, 


“He took the bit in his teeth, and Write today for FREE training booklert °:","": som wave 
Ill bet there is more scientific study PEMCO PRODUCTS, INC. + 1200 MADISON AVE., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
and experimentation done on that = — 
little garden than on all the others in 
the city combined. He's bought lit- 


tle chemical sets to test the soil and 


he’s become a sort of fertilizer con- LOOKING for a 


sultant for the neighborhood. He's  s Se? 
worked off the flabbiness he used to o AApealth 
have and his appetite and sleeping oo, 
habits are excellent. He's probably 
added a dozen years to his life— 
healthy, happy ones because he’s 
still seeing visions. 

“You know, | think the Bible has 


the best definition of youth and age Information. on 
' | TI 4 tl t ’ Group Rate School 

ve ever read. eres a verse la ra taal , + ane —_ Plan sent on re- 
i NEW YORK FEATHER'S quest - me IVT that 
aot complete line of FREE classroom 
and the young men shall see visions. luxurious down feather, Discussion Topic 


Our armchair patient is dreaming and foam rubber pillows. Questions. 


dreams of the past, and coasting. (. nylo-foam pillows, TODAY'S HEALTH 
We've got to drop the first shoe for “| foam mattress pads TH!. 535 N. Dearborn St 


him, too.” » and sofa pillows Chicago 10, Illinois 


I asked the natural question, (] | enclose $ for the subscription 
“un7}. a. oo” ag Pe checked below. 

What will it be: , ; we he fl AT LEADING (] Please send me FREE information 
Dr. Clark shrugged. I dont DEPARTMENT STORES on Schoo! Group Rate Plan for class 
EVERYWHERE room use, including somple Dis- 

cussion Topic Questions. 


says the old men shall dream dreams, 


know. It is really something his wife 
or his two boys should do with their 
better knowledge of his tastes and NEW Y THER Nome 
likes. But if he dabbles around in Street 
the kitchen he hears, “Now, Pa, stop & ~ ine. City 
fussing around in here.’ Maybe he 4 Ss 347 FIFTH AVELNY 1 Ye. fer $3.00 apg $5.00 
likes to cook. Many men do. Or if (] 3 Yrs. for $6.50 
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This is it...the 
product you've read about 


ALL MEAT 





TENDER 


Most talked about, 
read about product 
in America 


New Food Discovery 
Cuts Meat Costs 


GIVE greater tenderness to all meat, 
regardless of cut or grade. Cook 
less expensive cuts differently than 
ever before. Yes, even broil round 
or chuck like you do porterhouse! 
SIMPLY SPRINKLE Adolph’'s evenly on 
all sides of meat. Then allow to pene- 
trate at room temperature 30 min- 
utes for each '% inch thickness of 
meat before. cooking. Costs less than 
a penny to téenderize a pound 
APPROVED for advertising by the 
American Medical, Dietetic and 
Home Economics Associations. Get 
Adolph’'s at your grocer’s today 


Waolehs 


MEAT TENDERIZER 


Controlled for Activity, Stability and Uniformity 


oh ae 
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he picks up a hammer, one of his 
rat grabs it with a ‘Let me do that, 
'Pa,’ so finally he sits down in the 
rocker and just rocks. Maybe they 
‘should ask him to cook a barbeque 
supper and encourage him to dig 
up unusual recipes; maybe they 
}should get him some tools and en- 
do cabinet work. 


courage him to 


'There’s one old fellow in town who 
'spends almost every waking minute 
making playpens and cribs for his 
grandchildren, and he just can't wait 
| for another new baby so he can start 
a new project. He's happy and 
healthy and contented. 

“A person should start planning 
hobbies as soon as he starts working. 
He ought to realize that his children 
will grow up and be self-sufficient, 
and that either his boss or doctor 
will someday decide he has to quit 
his job. 

“And it isn’t onlv the aged that 
the 


proves 


Your story of 
trouble 


need hobbies. 


woman with sinus 
that, even if | didn't have hundreds 
of examples in my own practice. I 
know a young wife who couldn't get 
enough sleep. She'd go to bed right 
after supper and sleép until time to 
get breakfast. As far as I could tell 
there was nothing physically wrong 
with her. it came 
|out that she and her husband didn't 
get along any too well; he took to 


In conversation 


going out nights and she took to her 


bed. It was just as much an attempt 
to escape reality as if she'd taken to 
drink or drugs. 

“Well, many people have found 
new inspiration in religion, and so | 
asked her to 
teach a Sunday-school class. He 
really deserves the credit, for he 


her minister to get 


called and outlined lessons and kept 
her interest alive. It developed she 
had a flair for that sort of thing. 
Not only did her health improve, 
but apparently her disposition, for 
hubby took to staying home eve- 
nings and last year they went away 
on a second honeymoon.” 

Dr. Clark said one other interest- 
ing thing that day. “Your best bet 
in encouraging a hobby is a club or 
group devoted to the same thing. 
It seems most hobbyists are eager 
the 
virus. I’ve found that hobby clubs 
work much like Alcoholics 
mous for me. When I have a patient 


to inoculate others with same 


Anony- 


who seems to have a leaning for a 
certain hobby, I just introduce him 
to others with like interests and 
they take over.” 

This I have found to be very true. 
I live in a small community of 126 
families, yet among them I found an 
elderly housewife who had taken up 
oil painting and chose alley cats for 
her models; a man whose sight was 
nearly gone, who ran his fingers 


over the coarse outlines of fossils 
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and told me tales of ancient days 
that the outlines of the ferns or 
fishes indicated to his trained mind. 


“I'm so glad I had the hobby of TESTED 


geology and mineralogy when I was 

young,” he said. “My life would be AND PROVED 

nearly blank now if my_ fingers OA aE eT 
couldn't read anew in the pages of 

the earth the marvels written there.” | top value in 


He belonged to an exchange club 
that mailed specimens all over the children’s shoes 


world, and what the next mail would 
bring was something to live for. 
One young man, whose legs were 
crippled, made and raced iceboats 
and land scooters. I found people 
who raised dogs or cats or tropical 
fish or canaries as a hobby. Not 
only was each one willing to talk _—, ‘ The famous American Standards Testing 
- Bureau found LA-CO-NI-ANS are worth 
. . , nro dollars more! Here's their report. 
. Te ‘ ‘ . . . 

impossible to get away, with the “Samples of LA-CO-NLANS were 
hobbyist following you right down : , : comparison-tested against 4 other 
to the gate, emphasizing the joy of ‘“ nationally advertised brands selling 
up to 30% higher, and found equal 
' = or better in over-all value.” So get 

All the hobbyists | met looked | . eae your money's best buy in style, 
young and alert. Yet | knew that sev- quality and fit! Get LA-CO-NI-ANS 
for your youngsters today. 


about his hobby, but it was almost 


his pursuits. 


eral of them were over 80. Some 


had found their hobbies so profit- 95 95 ‘. 
' | ABOUT AND OVER 220 STYLES FOR TOTS TO TEENS\|| == 
able it was a full-time labor of love. | 7 
’ Prices Slightly Higher Denver and West 
One started to dabble in a few 





" . . FOR THE STORE NEAREST YOU; WRITE LACONIA SHOE COMPANY, INC., LACONIA, NN. HM. 
simple chemicals and finally had 


to build a hundred foot building 
in the back yard to take care of his 


perfume business; another, a widow- 


er in his late seventies, had so filled On page 72 of this and each succeeding issue of 
his trailer home with woodworking TODAY'S HEALTH there appears a brand new 
a. 
equipment that he had to rent a Editorial Feature that we feel certain will be 
interesting and helpful to you 


room to live in, and the exquisite 
. , , , 

pieces of bric-a-brac he made com- ‘. HELPFUL HINTS FOR BETTER LIVING 1 
manded top prices In a vitt store. | designed to offer you more complete information 
about products advertised in TODAY'S HEALTH. 

Boredom, lack of wonder what If } S ~ es ae eee eal ; 

, d Many firms have interesting booklets anc 
will happen next, stagnation. Mil- 
’ pamphlets that can be “yours for the asking 
lions of dollars are spent every year | 

. a | and it because we ve received so many requests 
on nostrums advertising to cure the | from TODAY'S HEALTH readers that this 
symptoms that arise from this, and | O] new service has been established 
quacks fatten on the neurotics who We sincerely hope that you will turn to page 72 
seek these “cures” when the ethical because we believe you will find there items about 


practitioner tells them they are or- which you will want more information 


ganically sound. More than that, | The READERS’ SERVICE coupon at the bottom 
boredom actually does make peo- ( ( of the page will prove quite helpful, and all you 
ple ill and hastens their death. have to do is circle the numbers of the items in 


which you are most interested and mail it to the 


A hobby—particularly a hobby ‘ 
| TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department. 


with suspense—can be a curing 
Please feel perfectly free to write your 





agent. Your doctor would like to 
READERS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


be able to suggest the proper one, 
ny subject. We'll do our best to supply 


but he hasn't the time or the inti- 
mate knowledge of your tastes and 
interests. It is up to you, the patient i. QM 
or the relative or the friend. Curi- todays health 
osity may kill a cat, but it saves hu- BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


man lives. WHEN YOU SEE THIS EMBLEM 


the information you request. 
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Pregnancy in Heart Disease 
(Continued from page 39) 


climax during the eighth month. In 
the ninth month the strain decreases 
by about half of the amount of the 
rise. When the strain is greatest— 
sometime during the eighth month— 
the total blood volume and plasma 
have mounted 45 per cent as com- 
pared to nonpregnant women, Con- 
sumption of oxygen rises 15 to 25 per 
cent above normal. Naturally the in- 
creased blood volume is paralleled 
by a higher cardiac output—the heart 
simply has to work harder than under 


HUMIDIFIERS 


AND 


DEHUMIDIFIERS 


— humidifiers for 
dried-out, heated air 


Walton Humidifiers restore nec- 
essary moisture, promote family 
health and protect home furnish- 
ings from dry air damage. Heated 
rooms are injurious to health, fur- 
niture, rugs and carpeting. Wal- 
ton scientifically maintains the 
proper moisture in the atmos- 
phere in your home. Table or 
automatic cabinet models in dec- 
orator finishes. 


normal circumstances. Also, the en- 
larged uterus shoves the diaphragm 
upward, causing the heart to be dis- 
placed to a transverse position. This 
may be the reason why murmurs 
which escape the stethoscope prior 
to pregnancy are detected during 
pregnancy. The entire physiology 
Fine fitting tap shoes in 


can be summed up in this way: the 
gleaming black pattern.... 


Ask for these and other 
PHYL-FLEX JRS. at your 
favorite shoe store. 


damaged heart may be adequate for 
the mother’s body, but it is unable 
to take on the added burden of the | 


baby. | 
When death occurs, it usually | BROWS CTS ot aad &lo7s ae ree 
— —— 


comes between the fourth and sixth | 





' month. The majority of deaths arise 
/ from congestive heart failure, al- 


though subacute bacterial endocar- 


Pamphle ts on 


Coommunicasie 
DISEASES 


ditis (inflammation of the lining | 
membrane of the heart affecting 
the heart valves) remains a definite 
hazard. The advent of antibiotics,| The Common Cold 4 pp. I5e 


however, has altered the obstetri-| — Searlet Fever Be 


cian’s dread of bacterial endocar- a 

liti sh it j k Measles . lde 

Walton Table Model. Automatic Control, ditis, even t ough it is not nown 
Cabinet Models also Available 


— dehumidifiers for mildew, 


why this disease suddenly appears 


so often during pregnancy. It stands 


Whooping Cough. . y ide 


Infantile Paralysis. . l5e 


to reason that if careful supervision 


dampness, rot, corrosion 


Walton Aqua-Sorber Dehumidi- 
fiers provide really effective pro- 
tection with a 1/5 HP motor that 
gives 50% more moisture re- 
moval. Aqua-Sorber features hu- 
midstat control, drain fitting for 
permanent connection. Sturdily 
designed and beautifully finished. 


May Day Objective 

Immunization 

(Smallpox and 
Diphtheria) ..25 copies 


and therapy are instituted at the first 
indication of cardiac inadequacy, the 
patient’s chances for a successful 
wegnancy are far, far brighter thi . , 
pregnancy are far, far . rth o Pasteur’s Conquest 
if no precautions are taken. Fortu- of Rabies 
nately such indifference is rare. Still aa , 
The Badge of Pro- 
to be explained are the deaths from . 
tection ( Smallpox } 
sudden heart collapse. A rather good 
WALTON HOW HUMIDITY 
CONTROL CAN IMPROVE YOUR LIVING COMFORT 
MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR BOOKLETS 


WALTON LABORATORIES, INC. 5-9 
Irvington 11, New Jersey 

Send me the facts on controlled humidity 
at once. 


Vaccination vs. 


rule of thumb is the axiom, sup- “ya 
naticism 


ported by statistics, that the patient 
with congestive failure who is suc- 
cessfully managed and_ controlled 
through her sixth month, has a good 
NAME chance for an uncomplicated deliv- 
STREET ery, and the probability of death is 
city slight. 


A logical assumption is that the 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 N. Dearborn Chicago 10 
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surest method of dodging difficulty 
is for poor-risk patients not to be- 
come pregnant. Unfortunately, too 
many women who know they have 
heart feel that their 
physician would oppose pregnancy, 


disease, and 
become pregnant and then wait until 
the third or fourth month before re- 
porting to their doctor. Again, many 
without 


women become 


knowing about their heart condition. 


pregnant 


As a matter of record, obstetrician 
William H. Gordon reports that an 
increase in the frequency of opera- 
tions to interrupt pregnancy in poor- 
risk cases during the first three 
months has contributed to a lowered 
over-all mortality. However, in many 
cases early detection of heart trouble 
with prompt and careful therapy 
may be followed by a satisfactory 
course. Rapid advances of cardiac 
surgery, too, may make it possible in 
the future for many women with 
crippled hearts to have babies. 

It is desirable to hospitalize all 
patients with cardiac complications 
au few days prior to the expected 
date of delivery. And where obste- 
tricians once preferred Caesarian de- 
livery of the cardiac mother, they 
now show more and more favor to- 
ward normai delivery. Certainly, in 


the woman with advanced serious 
heart disease, early interruption and 
prevention of future pregnancies 
should be given serious considera- 
tion. 

So individual is each case that the 
statements made three decades ago 
by a famous obstetrician, “We know 
that we do not know what any given 
heart will do in pregnancy or labor 
until it has done it,” is as apt today 
as it was then. Thus, every cardiac 
pregnancv—even the seemingly very 
mild risk. 


Whether that risk becomes serious 


case—carries a_ certain 
trouble or is kept to a minimum de- 
pends in large part on the patient's 
cooperation with her doctor and 
careful precautionary treatment. The 
woman with heart who 
wants to bear children can do so 
with 
success than ever before. 


disease 


now greater expectations of 
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Now-discover real sleep comfort! 


te 


because there's no substitute for nature's own 
softest down and fluffy buoyant feathers. 


because SYLVAN PILLOWS filled with 
selected European white goose down and feathers 
are buoyant but never “bouncy”. They don’t 
fight you, push back or slip away. SYLVAN 
PILLOWS relax you—you wake really refreshed. 


on/ ) 
y) 
youn 
Down and 


Feather 
. Pillows 


oh aah rg 


SYLVAN PILLOWS are REST-FITTED to you— 
Choose the super-soft “Snowbird” ... the 
medium-soft “Majestic”... the medium “Plaza” 
or the firm “New Yorker”, It’s the lifetime 
luxury pillow. 
At leading department stores, sleep specialty 
shops and furniture stores or write: 
THE L. BUCHMAN CO., INC. 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This seal for your protection, x y 
ncn © 


eeteer, 


SYLVAN Pillows are beautifully boxed. You can give no finer gift. 
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My Mom Says 
Sun-X Does A Super 
Bleaching Job! 


ANY FABRIC... 
ANY COLOR 
THAT'S SAFE IN 
WATER IS SAFE 
IN SUN-X! 


X is 


safe for any 


Sun 


washing ma- 
chine any 
septic tank. 


Sun-X gets white 
things whiter, colors 
brighter. 


NOT SOLD IN STORES 


For full information about BABY BUTLER ond 

Stroll-A-Long, fill out coupon and ma! te: 

Guild Industries Ce., 

776 East 43rd Street, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


Sun-X is easy to use 
... has no unpleasant 
odor ... is kind to 
hands. 

Sun-X costs no more 
than ordinary 
bleaches. 
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if 
from 
National 
shoe 
stores 


a 
honey 
for the money 


Save $2 to $3 on your youngsters 
at National Shoe 
Stores. Our exclusive Juniorland 


bac k to-school shoes 


shoes are made with the same selected 


leathers, Goodyear welt construction, 


and genuine Neolite soles as 


shoes selling for 


$6.95 and more. 


$3.99 


22386-—Girls 

double stray sandal 
with genuine Ne ite 
Soles and Goodyear 
Welt construction 
Brown, red. Sizes BY) 


Widths B, C, D, $3.99 


$4778—Little Boys 
Goodyear welt 
Neolite sole 
Brown only 
Sizes 10 to 3 
Widths B, D, I 
$3.99 


to 3 


sturdy 
oxtord 


* 
can © by 


Women’s Shoes 
‘Good Housekeeping 
nd * 


$4.99 

Debbies’ Shoes 

$2.99 and $3.99 

Men's and Boys’ Shoes 
$3.99 to $6.99 
Children's Shoes 
$2.99 and $3.99 


. 
wr 4s toventisto wast 


RING e 
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Sorry, no C. O 's. Send check or money 
order for Py 25 te cover postage & handling. 


National Shoes, 595 Gerard Avenue, Bronx 51, N.Y. 
Over 100 stores in N. Y., New Jersey, Connecticut 
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-arch to Save Your Teeth 


(Continued from page 24) 


available to the practicing dentist on 
the properties of the several products 
he could use fill your teeth was 
from limited research. It was mostly 
clinical research—done in a few den- 
tal schools and by manufacturers of 
dental products. 

To meet the need of the dental 
profession, NBS set up a program of 
research on dental materials which 
in the last three decades has helped 
solve many of the problems encoun- 
tered dentistry. 

American dentists and dental man- 
given both stimulus 
and support to the work. In the 23 
1928 through 1950 the 
American Dental Association contrib- 
uted more than $650,000 to research 
at the Bureau of Standards. For years 


ufacturers have 


years from 


it has provided fellowships there for 
research in materials used in pres- 
ent-day dentistry. 
| When he comes to fill your cavity, 
| your dentist is faced with a difficult 
task of selecting the proper material. 
Small cavities with fixed, unyielding 
walls must be restored with materials 
that are harmless to the mouth, and 
yet have the physical and chemical 
| properties necessary to withstand the 
pressure exerted in chewing and the 
action of mouth acids. 

Artificial dentures must fit accu- 


wf You Move 


Please notify us at least six weeks be- 
fore you change address. Your copy 
of Topay’s Hearru is addressed 
}many days in advance of publication 
date. Please send your old address 
together with the new, preferably 
clipping name and old address from 
last copy received. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not 
| be forwarded by the Post Office un- 
‘less forwarding postage is guaran- 
| teed by the subscriber. Be sure to get 
| your copies promptly by notifying us 
\six weeks in advance. Send your 


i change of address to: 


| TODAY'S HEALTH 
Subscription Dept. 


535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


rately, neither expand nor shrink and 
be able to stand up under great pres- 
sure. 

The dentist’s problem is further 
complicated by the 
the 
brands of each type 


great variety of 
different 
offered for sale. 


materials and many 


For example, there are now on the 
market several hundred dental-gold 
alloys for making inlays, more than 
65 different alloys for making amal- 
gam restorations and 50 brands of 
resins for making partial or full sets 
of artificial teeth. 

The N 
started work on dental materials 
1919 at the request of the War De- 


partment, which needed help in eval- 


National Bureau of Standards 


uating dental products bought for 
fixing soldier's teeth. Nine years later 
the American Dental Association es- 
tablished a cooperative research pro- 
gram at the Bureau. 

The Bureau’s work was so success- 
ful and so widely accepted by the 
dental profession that the 
was expanded in 1947. 


program 
This is where 
our “socialized medicine guinea pigs” 
come in. Experience gained in the 
indicated a need 


the data 


earlier work had 
for testing and 


obtained in the laboratory. 


proving 
dentist's office 
the 
But it has many 


A complete was 


therefore added to Bureau's 


equipment. instru- 


ments and equipment no dentist 


would ordinarily have in his own 
office. 

Experimental fillings and_ partial 
and complete artifical dentures were 
put in the mouths of volunteer Bu- 
reau employees and studied under 
controlled conditions. The behavior 
of these restorations in service was 
then carefully observed and corre- 
lated with data obtained 
tory experiments. 


For example, several unusual types 


labora- 


of fillings made from plastics were 
tried out. Bureau dentists hooked up 
the fillings by wire to thermometers 
and gave the patients ice cream, ice 
water and coffee to check tempera- 
ture changes in the plastics. Later, 
periodic examinations were made to 
see how the various plastic fillings 
were standing up under prolonged 


use. 
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Dr. Irl C. Schoonover, chief of the 
dental research lab feels that estheti- 
cally these plastics are good for front 
teeth because they can be made to 
look natural. “They don’t dissolve as 
much as tooth-colored silicate ce- 
ments,” he said. But he cautions that 
they aren't as strong as metal for bit- 
ing edges, or for really big jobs like 
jacket crowns. 

Even before the Bureau had ex- 
perimented with plastics for fillings, 
it had done a lot of research on plas- 
tic artificial teeth, complete and par- 
tial dentures, inlays and crowns. 
During the last 20 years practically 
all the plastics—or more specifically 
synthetic resins—have at one time or 
the 
dentists and dental 


another received attention of 
manufacturers. 
Dr. Schoonover says that probably 
no other group of materials has 
caused dentists so much difficulty. 
Most of the plastics failed because 
they shrank too much and were 
not strong enough to withstand the 
forces of chewing 
the Bureau 
showed that the cellulose resins don't 
hold their shape and are partially 
the fluids. The 
phenol formaldehyde resins were 
brittle. They 
changed their shape and color with 


Investigations at 


soluble in mouth 


found to be also 
age. The vinyl resins were also found 
unsatisfactory, primarily because of 
strain introduced into the denture 
during molding and because of the 
inability of manufacturers to produce 
a uniform product. 

NBS researchers feel that mixtures 
of acrylic and vinyl resins are the 
best materials. They are now investi- 
gating a new group of acrylic resins 
that harden at relatively low tem- 
peratures and have been advocated 
for use as direct resinous filling ma- 
terials for cavities. 

Up to now the main cavity-filling 
material has been dental amalgam. 
The amalgam is prepared for inser- 
tion in the tooth by mixing a pow- 
dered alloy of silver, tin, copper aad 
zine with mercury. The plastic mass 
thus produced is separated into small 
segments, excess mercury is removed 
by squeezing, and the pieces are then 
packed into the cavity. As it hardens 
the amalgam expands slightly and 
thus locks itself tightly in place. 

Despite their widespread use, little 


was known about the hardening of 
the amalgams and the scientifically 
best alloy mixtures until NBS started 
its investigations. In the course of 
this work the answer was found to 
the problem of why filled teeth often 
hurt. The trouble was moisture con- 
densation. 

It was found that a small amount 
of water incorporated in the amal- 
gam during the filling 
reacts with the zinc in the alloy to 
produce hydrogen. This entrapped 


mixing of 


hydrogen creates pressures which 
expand the alloy against the under- 
lying tooth structures. As a result of 
the Bureau's discovery, techniques 
were developed to eliminate this 
difficulty entirely. 

Bureau researchers also found that 
there is no danger of mercury poison- 
ing from the amalgams, or possibility 
of tissue irritation from electrical 
currents set up when the amalgams 
come into contact with gold or other 
metals in the mouth. 

Metallurgical and other sciences 
were called upon to solve problems 
of casting gold alloys to the extreme- 
ly small tolerances required for in- 
lays, crowns and bridgework. 

If you have a front tooth filled 
you can thank NBS researchers for 
making the restoration long-lasting 
almost indistinguishable from 
your teeth. The filling is of silicate 
cement. Although they have been 

1878, cements 
were unsatisfactory until about 25 


and 


used since silicate 
years ago. Dentists at first believed 


these silicates were the ideal restora- 
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Casco pads are a standard of excellence 
the world over. Leading consumer research 
organizations give Casco-made pads top rat- 
ing in value, quality, performance. No other 
pads have such important features for serv- 
ice and comfort... like Cushionized Heat, 
quick heat-up, easy-to-handle size, multiple 
thermostats for positive heat control! 

Some Casco pads have vulcanized rubber 
inner covers for use with wet dressings and 
medicants; some have Nite-Lite switches 
with braille-type markings; all have luxuri- 
ous, washable covers, matching colored cord 
and switches. Handy stow-away boxes, 
2 year guarantee. At drug and appliance 
stores everywhere, $5.95 to $8.95. 
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Good Housekeeping 


CASCO Products Corp., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Travel Bed! 
Carriage! Bassinet! 


**Candy Cane Cart"’ 

thing 
Three 
adjustable 
tubular *hrome 
pusher. Hoomy, 
removable bag. 
Folding canopy 
gaily striped. 


Cutest on 
wheels. 


sition 


po- 


idere- 
exerciser 
tif over. 


xentle 1! 


( a n \ 


swing 


can't 


’Snugglebug”’ Bed 
or Chair 


‘*Me-Drive’’ 
Seat 


Baby can sit 
or stand, He 
can ‘honk’ 
and ‘‘steer'’, 
Instructive. 


At All 
Leading 
Stores 


WELSH CO. St. Louis 4, Mo. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF FOLDING BABY CARRIAGES 


tive substance: a durable material 
resembling tooth enamel which could 
be inserted into a cavity in a plastic 
state and would then harden solid. 


In 


began to discolor, dissolve and even 


practice, these cements soon 
worse, kill the tooth pulp. No one 
had any information on the funda- 
mental chemical and physical be- 
havior of the cements. NBS research- 


ers went to work, making the first 


Milestone for Baby 


Big as life you cuddle there 

In a grownup rocking chair; 

One more hurdle you have taken, 
Surely some day we will waken 
To the fact that babyhood 

Is as fleeting as a mood. 

Just what next you'll think to try 
You know quite as well as I 


Bessie Wolvington 


complete chemical analysis of all 
types of silicate cements. Methods 
were developed for determining the 
factors that influence the solubility, 
crushing strength, hardness, opacity, 
acidity and purity of the cements. 
The end result: your dentist can now 
do a good job with the cements. 
But behind all this research is the 
“Why do 


teeth decay?” Bureau researchers are 


ever-present question: 
trying to find the answer. They feel 
that to develop satisfactory methods 
for they 
must find the processes by which 


preventing tooth decay, 


decalcification and occurs. 


Great differences exist in the resist- 


decay 


ance of teeth to decalcification, and 
these differences are thought to be 
with the 
calcified 


associated in some way 
manner in which the hard 
tooth structures are deposited. 

Bureau technicians, therefore, are 
investigating the structur~ of teeth 
to determine the hardness of enamel 
and dentine. In studying the possi- 
bility of “building up” teeth through 
the use of fluorides and calcium salts, 
they made some of the first electron 
microscope studies of the structure 
of enamel. 

Additional work is now under way 
using the methods of chemical analy- 
sis, x-rays and electron diffraction. 
Included in the program is an in- 


| vestigation of the chemistry of the 


| 
| 


basic calcium phosphates, the major | 
inorganic constituent of teeth. 
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The latest development to come 
from the dental research lab is a new 
technique, using the natural fluores- 
cence of human teeth, to reveal up 
undetected details of tooth 
NBS technicians have been 
Huorescent photo- 
light 
emitted by very thin tooth sections 


to now 
structure. 
able to 
micrographs from the 


obtain 
visible 


under high-intensity ultraviolet radi- 
ation. The micrographs provide in- 
formation on the distribution of the 
organic content of enamel and den- 
developmental — or 


tine and show 


growth lines clearly. Such informa- 
tion is expected to be of value in ex- 
plaining the mechanism of tooth 
decay 

Americans are getting more con- 
teeth 


Bureau re- 


scious of the value of good 
to their general health. 
searchers and volunteers are provid- 
ing the knowledge your dentist will 
use to keep your teeth in good repair. 
Eventually they hope to get the an- 
through which you will be 


able to keep your teeth all through 


swers 
your lifetime. 


All Babies Have Fits? 


(Continued from page 45) 


If this 


gredients that 


formula is made from. in- 


have been so proc- 
essed 


make 


curring vitamin Bg, 


or prepared as to destroy or 
unavailable the naturally oc- 
then it is con- 
ceivable that there could be trouble. 

How can B, get tied up? We don't 
know 


Scientists are trying to find 


out. For instance, it was reported 
that rats on a diet including raw rice 
starch developed symptoms of B, 
But when the 


cooked the symptoms did not occur. 


deficiency. rice was 
The cooking seems to have made the 
B,, available. In milk it is thought 
that too much cooking may have the 
opposite effect and cause its B, to 
become less useful. Or there may be 
antivitamins at work. The scientists 
This is a matter that 
Council on 


don't know yet. 
the A.M.A. 


Nutrition is actively 


Foods and 
considering at 
the present time. 

We do know, that the 
ordinary human diet supplies vitamin 
And there 
is no scientific data as yet that tells 


however 
B, in relative abundance. 


us we should spend a penny to put 


vitamin B, in all baby formulas. 
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too—SPRITE dries quickly, your 


An amazing new underarm deodorant is 
spray-on SPRITE. One quick squeeze 
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fingers never touch it. Safe—doesn’t 
irritate average skin. New squeezable 
bottle will not spill, leak, or break. 
Many months’ supply, $1.00 plus tax 
at drug and department stores. 
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By Herman Goodman, 


EMERSON 
251 W. 


Well, it becomes a matter of put- 
ting important things first. I have 
come to believe that Tuesday's iron- 
ing, with every pleat and ruffle care- 
fully fluted, doesn’t mean as much to 
the psychological well-being of our 





whole family as the pride shining in 
a boy’s eyes because his home is the 
iden home and his mother the Den 
| Mother. So now we fold many pieces 
straight from the line on Monday. 
and if the rest isn’t finished by the 
time the boys arrive Tuesday after- 
noon, it gets done in the evening. 

There’s no denying that conscien- 
‘tious Cub Scouting does take time. 
In addition to the weekly meeting, 
there’s the planning and preparation 
to make it a There’s the 
monthly pack meeting to which each 


success. 


den contributes something in the 
way of a skit or exhibit. There are 
Cub-o-rees and adult training work- 
shops. Something has to give if 

/Den Mother is to fulfill all these 
obligations. Perhaps the best answer 
is to recruit a Co-Den Mother and if 
possible a second assistant with each 
taking over the full responsibility for 
one or more of the activities. And of 
course the Den Chief, a Boy Scout 


/\| who has been through Cub Scouting 


can give real help if the Den Mother 
knows how to enlist it. 

“But they're so noisy, 
| Mother said to me the other day. 
“Do they always act like that? Do 
'they shout and shove all the time?” 

The answer to that is yes and no. 

In the first place, our reaction to 
noise depends on our attitude toward 
| it. If we remember that these young- 
sters are just out from school where 
they've been pretty much quiet all 
| day long, and that noise is a normal, 
| wholesome outlet for boys of this age 
—and that this is good noise—it be- 


"a new Den 


comes much less annoying. We soon 
learn when to permit it and when 
and how to control it. With a little 
the 


| mgpad to have it controlled. In fact, 


| leeway boys themselves really 
| it’s not unusual for one of the group 
“Will vou guys shut up?” 
The problem of a meeting place, 


to demand, 


me, should not be a 


The most successful 


lit seems to 
| problem at all 
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Opportunity for Parents 


(Continued from page 21) 


dens are those that meet in family 
After all, what are liv- 
ing rooms for? 

There are eight of us in my living 
We 
carry on our business and our craft 
work seated in a circle floor. 
If a boy feels the need to stretch, he 
sprawls out full-length. As we work, 
they talk—sometimes shout. But if I 
need to give instructions or discuss 


living rooms. 


room every Tuesday afternoon. 


on the 


next week’s plans, two fingers raised 
in the Cub Scout sign will bring si- 
lence as each one responds with the 
sign himself. Of course there is some 
clutter, but newspapers or a large 
blanket spread on the floor will catch 
most of it. And, 
discarded shower curtain or a piece 


on stormy days, a 


of oilcloth spread just inside the door 
gives protection against rubbers and 
wet or snowy wraps. 

The “know-how” problem answers 
itself through the wealth of material 
The Scouting 
the badge workbooks, den mother’s 


available: magazine, 


manual and the training programs. 
Den 


generous and 


Cubmasters and experienced 
Mothers are usually 
practical in their suggestions. 
How does one get started in den 
work? The answer is very simple. 
The Cub Scout age is from eight to 
11. If there are from four to eight 
boys of this age in your neighbor- 
hood who are not members of a den, 
call the nearest Boy Scout office and 
volunteer to start one. If a den has 
already been organized, call the den 
mother and offer to help. Ask to visit 
at the next meeting and tell her youll 
bring along the refreshments—milk 
or juice and cookies. Most den moth- 
ers furnish these themselves once a 
week all year long. Most of them 
agree that it’s not so much the cost as 
the responsibility of seeing they're on 
hand. On a you 
could also offer to help provide and 


part-time basis, 


prepare some of the craft supplies. 
attend after- 
noon meetings have their chance at 
the pack meetings which are held in 


Dads who can rarely 


the early evening and they can at- 
tend outings and neighborhood pic- 
But probably a dad’s biggest 
opportunity is in the hours he spends 


nics. 
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alone with his son working on badge 


projects: reading together, a nature 
hike, 
elementary 
others to be found in the Cub books. 

No matter how little 


the important thing is for your boy 


shadowcraft, simple carpentry, 


science and a host of 


you can do, 


to feel that his parents are in Cub 
Scouting with him. Our experience, 
at least, that 
climbing the Cub Scout ladder to- 
gether—Bobcat, Wolf, Bear, Lion, 
Webelos—can cement a relationship 


leads me to believe 


that will carry over to bring its fullest 
rewards in later years. 

I once heard a father say of his 
“I keep thinking of when he’s 
grown up and we can be pals to- 
fish, take in the 


son, 
gether—hunt and 
ball games—” 

At the I thought it 
worthy attitude. 
if a father can make a pal of his son 


time a praise- 


But now I wonder 


after that son is grown if he fails him 
at the when the 
seeks and needs his comradeship. 

This is the 


early age boy first 


time when we as par- 


ents are apt to be the busiest. Dad 
eager to succeed at his career, must | 
often devote extra hours to work. | 
Both of us are 


projects, and there are never-ending | 


active in community | 
jobs around the house. 

But can’t we somehow manage to | 
take time out from all our diversified 
interests and responsibilities to share 
a few intimate hours each week with 
the Cub Scout pro- 
gram offers a solution through the 


our boy? To me, 


most interesting, best organized plan 
I know. 

Recently I read in the Sunday sup- | 
plement of a nationally known news- | 
paper a statement to the effect that 
every baby born this year will cost 
his parents up to $21,000 before he is 
on his own. None of us will deny that 
our boys are worth plenty in hard 
cash. But how much precious time is 
And which will yield 
toward his happiness 


a boy worth? 
more (and 


therefore our own) both now and 
later—the dollars or the hours we in- 


vest? 
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Where the “Wonder Hormones” 
Stand Today 


(Continued from page 19) 


of treatment, so faint-hearted rheu- 
matologists went back to good old 
aspirin. But Dr. Philip S. Hench of 
Mayo Clinic found bad effects far 
less when lower doses started a slow- 
The Mayo 


but steady healing. 


doctors juggled hormone doses to | 


suit what individual patients could 
stand. 

They boosted hormone briefly to 
meet rheumatic flare-ups; chemical- 
ly and by diet they 
They found that only a mi- 


mastered bad 
effects. 
even to 
Hor- 


mones went on to help seven out of 


need doses too big, 


their 


nority 
control worst miseries. 
ten disabled. 

Then, taken by 


mouth in tablets, helped patients to 


too, cortisone, 
fit doses to the ups and downs of 
their illness, their doctors directing. 
And improved long-acting ACTH 
arthritics to 
selves. Often, one or 
week kept them pretty free of pain, 
and at work. Still, the newspapers 
had scared arthritics and their doc- 
thinking 
treatment was disastrous. 


inject 
two shots a 


tors into long hormone 

Numerous reports during the last 
two years have killed this bogy. 
Laurance Kinsell of Oakland, Calif., 


has returned more than 50 per cent 


them- | 


Dr. 
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The following questions are based 
of To- 
67 for 


on information in this issue 
day's Health. page 
the answers. 

1. What is the most common form 


Turn to 


of eczema? 

2. How many pregnancies are 
complicated by heart disease? 

3. Why is it especially necessary to 
keep baby powders out of Baby's 
reach? 

4. What is wrong with our attitude 
toward the recovered TB patient? 

Are bottle or breast fed babies 
more susceptible to infantile eczema? 


6. What 


physicians over 1950 is expected by 


percentage increase in 


| 1960? 
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“Mr. Duskin! Visiting hours are 
from two to four!” 


of rheumatoid arthritics to full ac- 
tivity. treating them continuously for 
more than two years. Dr. Edward 
Boland of Los Angeles reports ade- 
quate control of two thirds treated 
continuously up to 15 months. Dr. 
W.S. Reveno of Detroit finds good 
results in three fourths of patients 
on hormones for more than two 
years. 

Countless arthritics are kept off 
hormones because they don't cure, 
but only curb inflammation and pain. 
But Dr. H. F. Polley of the Mayo 
Clinic has shown how this relief is a 
real first step up out of disability. 
Pain gone, it’s then possible for ex- 
ercise and hydrotherapy to begin 
the repair of damaged joints and 
wasted muscles. 

Newspaper alarm kept many tor- 
tured ones from salvage because, 
when hormones are stopped, arth- 
But not always. Dr. 
Hench has reported that one out of 


ritis returns. 


seven go into treatment-free remis- 
sions. Dr. Tom D. Spies of Birming- 
ham, Ala., confirms this, and asks 
how doctors can tell whether their 
patients still need hormone treat- 
ment—if it isn’t stopped occasionally. 
At the Birmingham clinic all rheu- 
matoid patients are treated inter- 
mittently, on minimum hormone to 
give them maximum improvement. 
Out of more than 100 rheumatoid 
arthritics, treated at intervals by 
hormones and constantly by physical 
therapy, good nutrition and aspirin, 
all are working part or full time. 
What is sadder than a remedy 
kept from people when its use could 
save their eyesight? “Too many phy- 
sicians,” says Dr. Dan M. Gordon of 


New York, “still have an almost hys- 
terical fear of ACTH and cortisone 
by injection.” With Drs. John M. 


McLean and Herbert Koteen, he has | 


pioneered the sight-saving hormonal 
healing of all acute inflammations of 
all parts of the eve and optic nerve. 
Still, many doctors use hormones as 
a last resort, when early treatment 
would prevent the permanent scar- 
ring that dims vision and destroys it. 

Now Drs. James R. Quinn and 
William Q. Wolfson of Ann Arbor 
have found a totally unexpected 
virtue of ACTH. It sately combats 
acutely 


desperate, recurring and 


chronic inflammations—and degen- 
erations—deep in the eye and optic 
nerve. They discovered that folks 
whose disease is local (as in the eye) 
stand ACTH far better than those 
whose ill involves the whole body. 

They 


who'd had every known treatment, 


took only hopeless cases 
including modest doses of hormone; 
dismissed as treatment failures; eye 
damage pronounced irreversible by 
specialists. They treated every case 
individually, kept raising ACTH to 
huge doses—till their patients could 
see again, or till they dared give no 
more hormones. 

Here was a lady stone-blind for 30 
days. Hopeless. Retro-bulbar neu- 
Daily 
they shot in bigger and bigger doses 
of ACTH. In a month she could tell 
light from dark; in four months her 


ritis, inflamed optic nerves. 


vision was 20/30 and has remained 
so. 

Here was a man, only ten per cent 
vision in his right eve for 30 vears. 
His chorio-retinitis had hit his left 
eye, too, but only for a year and 
maybe they could save that one. 
Quinn and Wolfson shot their huge 
ACTH and in 50 davs normal sight 
was back in that left eye. 
injections 


Then, 
amazingly, continuing 
brought the right eye—nearly blind 
for 30 years—back to 70 per cent 
normal vision! 

In 66 of these hopeless, ACTH has 
returned good to excellent sight to 
83 per cent. Only three had to stop 
hormone treatment. Only two have 
The rest 
stored sight, most of them without 


Well, the 


relapsed. hold their re- 

hormones. Not cured? 

disease hasn't come back. 
Hormones can't dissolve cataracts 
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LIQUID FOUNDATION 
BOON TO WOMEN 
WITH OILY SKIN 


Much has been written about the prob- 
lem of women with dry skin, but the 
woman with oily skin has 
been neglected. What is 
our fair lady with oily 
skin to do? Her make- 
up will not stay put. Her 
skin is prone to infection 
due to grime-collecting 
habits of oily skin. 
The research labora- 
tories of a company con- 
cerned with the treatment of women with 
sensitive skin attacked the problem. Con- 
stant effort resulted in a FOUNDATION 
LOTION ENTIRELY FREE FROM OILS, FATS 
AND WAXES 


This new Foundation Lotion for Oily | 
| Pop?” 


Skin is an astringent-protective that re- 
duces oiliness and, AT THE SAME TIME, 


gives a delicate mat finish that remains | 
flawless for hours on end. Flattering tints | 


hide minor blemishes. It’s economical, 
too; only $1.00. This foundation lotion 
is a Marcelle Hypo-Allergenic Cosmetic 
and has received the Seal of Acceptance 
of the A.M.A. Committee on Cosmetics. 

MARCELLE® FOUNDATION LOTION FOR 
OILY SKIN is available at leading cos- 
metic counters. For trial size... light, me- 
dium or dark...send 10¢ in coin for han- 
dling to Marcelle Cosmetics, Inc., Dept. 
H., 1741 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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| like 


or clots in retinal arteries; they can't 
repair detached retinas check 
But they've revolution- 
ized opthamology, conquering other 


or 
glaucoma. 


blinding ills of the eves. 

If Aesculapius, father of all doc- 
tors, could know how fear of hor- 
mones keeps them from. suffering 
people, he would turn over his 


grave. ACTH and cortisone are long 


Conversration on an Ivied Porch 


“Remember, Mother? When we firmly told 
each other 


| We'd use only our proper names— 
| And never would 
| Descend to mere symbols of parenthood?” 


“Yes—When did we stop, 


Virginia Brasier 


overdue for general practitioners to 
treat a multitude of disorders where 
their use is brief and safe. They can 
promptly stop giant hives, and se- 
vere ivy poisoning; they can be life- 
saving in blood transfusion, penicil- 
lin and other antibiotic reactions. A 
few doses, seasonally, can control 
hay fever stubborn to allergy shots 
and antihistamines. 

Five asthma, 
widespread as it is disabling, often 


years ago chronic 


baflled specialists. Its most danger- 


}ous attacks can now usually be con- 


trolled ACTH 
kept symptom-free on safe doses of 
cortisone. 


by and its victims 

By physicians in general 

practice. 

fam- 
battle skin 

years ago, 


The hormones now give the 
chance 
a few 


ily doctor a 


diseases that, sty- 


mied dermatologists. Skin eruptions 
due to sensitiveness to drugs and a 
legion of synthetic chemicals (even 


nylon) are appalling in extent. These 


disfiguring, itchy and sometimes 


dangerous disorders usually melt 


snow before cortisone and 


ACTH. 
by small, 


They can then be controlled 
safe doses of hormone till 


i the doctors find their chemical cause. 


Babies desperately ill with eczema 


have literally scratched themselves 


to death. Cortisore can be lifesaving 
can maintain chil- | 


and small doses 
dren till they outgrow the disorder. 


Practicing physicians are now set | 
ito treat the estimated seven million | 
|! Americans suffering from rheumatic | 
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troubles of joints, connective tissues, 
heart and muscles. Bursitis fades as 
quickly as arthritis before hormone 
treatment. With this 
that, when hormones are stopped, 
the bursitis 
back. 
ended in a day by ACTH and their 
return blocked by daily 
Many stubborn, 
cing, partially disabling muscle and 
after 


advantage, 


usually doesn’t come 


Agonizing gout attacks can be 


colchicine 
or Benemid. nag- 


tendon inflammations vanish 

brief cortisone or ACTH. 
Will the hormones cut down rheu- 

matic heart disease, master killer of 


the young? Theyve saved life in 


heart failure in acute rheumatic 


fever. Experts are now debating 
whether they can prevent heart dam- 
age. 
rheumatic fever first, can 
cortisone and ACTH to try to block 
the heartwreck. 

Against America’s top 
both the family physicians and the 
ready to into 


Practicing physicians, who see 


now use 


disabler, 


hormones are come 


their own. Rheumatoid arthritis, be- 


cause its onset is so slow, gives the 
plain doctor—who sees it first—the 
best chance to check it before it dis- 
In the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, May 9, 
1953, Drs. L. E. Ward, H. F. Polley, 
C. F. Slocumb and P. S. Hench give 


it as their opinion that “cortisone can 


ables. 


be employed as a practical measure 
of treatment of rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, if the physician will spend the 
time and effort necessary for proper 
selection and management of pa- 
tients.” In their article these Mayo 
Clinic doctors give full details of the 
way to use cortisone safely. 

Dr. S$. Howard Armstrong of Chi- 
cago gives physicians full informa- 
tion on case selection and practical 
points on the 
ACTH in Postgraduate 
December, 1952. Dr. Laurance Kin- 
sell of Oakland, Calif., in the A.M.A. 
Annals of Internal Medicine, Sep- 
tember, 1951, 


administration of 
Medicine, 


tells how physicians 
may use both ACTH and cortisone 
Dr. George Thorn of Har- 
vard gives the practicing doctor de- 
tails on how to use ACTH and corti- 
in the numerous diseases 
in the 


safely. 


sone safely, 
for which they are effective, 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
April, 1953. Drs. R. E. Stone and 
T. D. Spies of Birmingham do like- 


wise in an especially lucid article in 
the Southern Medical Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1952. 

The hormones are a terrific chal- 
Theyre not 
belt-line medicine, no quick shots in 
the bottom or a couple 
day. Before them, 
they've got to rule out TB or mental 
If an arthritic has diabetes, 
high blood pressure, heart trouble or 


lenge to our doctors. 


capsules a 


doctors use 


trouble. 


stomach ulcer, they must be given 


with The doctor must 


be alert to the hormone’s pain- and 


super-care. 


fever-killing power that may mask 
serious infectiohs. He must teach 
every patient to tell him all hormone 
eflects, good and bad; and he must 
record them. In this weird hormone 
world, every patient is an individual; 
and that takes time. It’s a new kind 
of medical practice. 

As all good doctors and good pa- 
tients know, 


every other potent medicine, some- 


these hormones, and 
trouble, no matter 
But fear- 


some bad effects are not bogies to 


times do cause 


how wisely they are used. 


the doctor who practices the new 


hormone medicine with devotion. 
Even though it means seeing fewer 
patients, the time he spends is re- 
paid by the fantastic spectacle of the 
power of ACTH and cortisone over 
ills that five years ago were irre- 
versible, or permanently disabling, 


or fatal. 
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* 
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3. The baby might easily inhale 
the powder, causing serious trouble. 
(“Baby Powders,” page 40. ) 

4. We mistakenly consider him a 
source of infection. (“Give the Re- 
covered TB Patient a Chance,” 
42.) 

5. Bottle fed 
Types of Eczema,” 

6. Thirty per cent. 
ture Doctor in Your House?” 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


As They Go Back to School 


As summer draws to a close, par- 
ents think 
about the school days that lie ahead. 
Will they be happy and _ profitable 
or will they prove to be a disappoint- 


and teachers begin to 


ment for the parents and a nightmare 
for the child? 

Far too many children say they 
“hate” 
titude 
against their deriving much benefit 


school. This unfavorable at- 
not only militates strongly 
from their schooling. It makes chil- 
dren so unhappy that they are upset 
both physically and emotionally by 
school experiences. 

Not all children can be honor stu- 
dents, nor can they all head school 
organizations. But every child can 
learn to be a good citizen in school 
and enjoy his time within its walls. 
If he is happy in school, he will do 
the full quality of work he is capable 
of and he will develop an interest in 
learning which will carry him further 
ahead than is possible when study is 
forced. 

Furthermore, it is always heart- 
warming to a parent to know his 
child is happy, just as it is heart- 
breaking to know his child must do 
something day after day when it is 
obvious that he dislikes it. It is also 
heartbreaking to see a child throw 
away his educational opportunities 
and to know how bitterly he will re- 
gret it as he grows older. 

What, then, can parents do to help 
their children to like school and to 
develop a real interest in it? How can 
they send the children off to school 
with a smile on their faces instead of 
a scowl? Here are some suggestions 
that will help: 

1. Be interested in what your child 
does at school. Be available and will- 


when he returns home from 


talk 


periences with him. 


ing, 
school to over his school CX- 

2. Keep in touch with what your 
child is studying and be ready to dis- 
cuss with him the parts of his lessons 
that are especially interesting to him. 
Gather material related to his school 
studies, such as plants and stones 
for science, newspaper and magazine 
clippings or radio programs for geog- 
raphy and history. 

3. Be ready to help him when he 
hits a snag or when he has not fully 
understood the teacher. Further ex- 
planation from you may be all he 
needs to clear up a point that was 
not clear in class. Nothing makes a 
child dislike school more quickly 
than not knowing how to do the 
school work. 

4. Help your child to develop 
good study habits so he can do his 
lessons quickly and well. This is best 
begun long before he starts to school, 
by having wide interests yourself, by 
encouraging his lively interests in 
the world about him, and by foster- 
ing the idea of “Let's find out” or 
“Let's look it up.” 

5. If he has homework, keep the 
house quiet and free from distrac- 


Avoid 


listening to radio or television pro- 


tions. having company or 


grams during his study time. 
6. Plan a 


school in the morning, 


send-off to 
a little treat 


pleasant 





Dr. Hurlock, mother of two teen-age 
girls, is president of the American Psy- 
chological Association's Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, secretary-treas- 
urer of its Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence and representative of that 
Association's Council. 


division on the 





for him when he returns from school 
and another treat when his studies 
are done. 

7. Never in any way intimate that 
you disliked school or that you are 
glad your school days are over. A 
child attitude. 
Your attitude toward school must be 


mimics a parent's 


favorable if you want your child's 
to be favorable. 

8. Be ready to talk over with him 
had 


teachers or classmates. Take the part 


any troubles he has with his 
of an impartial but wholly friendly 
judge and try to help—not “make”— 
vour child to see where he might 
Many 


dislike school more because of poor 


have been at fault. children 
social adjustment than because of the 
school work 

9. Get to 
teachers 


know vour. child’s 
them to 


home. Getting acquainted with you 


and_ invite your 
—and with your child as a host—will 
help her understand him as she sees 
him in classroom and playground 
and she can help you quite as much. 
By comparing notes, you and she 
can often diagnose and clear up an 
otherwise baffling period of unhappi- 
ness and poor behavior. 

10. Encourage your child to bring 
his afte: 
school and at week ends. See that 
they have a good time together and 
feed them well. The child who has 
friends will go to school far more 


classmates to your home 


willingly than if he feels he is left 
out. 

ll. Take an part in the 
P.T.A. and get to know the parents 
of your child’s classmates. This will 
help him with his social adjustments 


active 


and let him feel that he belongs. 
12. See that your child learns the 
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skills needed for after-school play. 
Teach him yourself or have an older 
child help him. When a child can 
play as well as his classmates, he is 
assured of a place in the group. 

13. Accept your child’s successes 
with pride and his failures as a 
challenge to you to help him to 
conquer the trouble. Back of every 
failure is an unfavorable attitude for 
which you may be partially to blame. 

14. Remember _ that 
school is more than grades. It is a 


success in 


love for learning and the ability to 
adjust to all types of people and 
situations. If your child learns these 
things in school, he has achieved a 
far more lasting foundation for a 
good life than if he were merely at 


the top of the honor roll. 
Questions 


STEALING INHERITED? I am worried 
about my three year old son since 
he is always getting into and taking 
things, such as candy, gum and cake. 
I have punished him severely but it 
has had no effect. I stole things when 
thought 
it was a thrill for my gang and me 


I was younger because | 
to get away with it. Is stealing in- 
herited? I have been told it is. 

No, stealing definitely is not in- 


And I 


label what either you or your son 


herited. should hesitate to 
have done as “stealing.” In vour case, 
it was really a form of mischievous- 
ness; in your son’s case, it is merely 
satisfying his appetite without any 
realization of the difference between 
mine and thine. Give him a reason- 
able amount of the food he craves, 


think of 


what he 


possessions he can as his 


own, and inform him of 
cannot have without first asking per- 
mission, It take several 


may years 


before he will learn to distinguish 
between his possessions and those 
of others. Stop punishing him when 
he makes a mistake. Merely tell him 
again to whom the things belong 
and stress the fact that he must ask 
permission before taking them. You 
cannot call taking things “stealing” 
until you are sure the person knows 
they belong to others and until he 
knows he is doing the wrong thing 
when he takes them without consent 
of the owner. 
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Just imagine— now, when your doctor pre- 
scribes aspirin for your child, you can give 
him the best aspirin money can buy, with- 
out coaxing... without fussing... without 
fretting! For new, flavored Children’s Size 
Bayer Aspirin not only provides all the 
advantages of genuine Bayer Aspirin, but 
tastes so good, youngsters willingly chew 
it or let it melt in the mouth...drink it dis- 
solved in water...or eat it mixed with food 

Because each new, flavored Children’s 
Size Bayer Aspirin tablet equals the “half 
an aspirin’ doctors usually prescribe for 
children, it’s the most convenient chil- 
dren's size aspirin to use. Buy it today. 


Flavored Children's Size Bayer Aspirin 
Saves You Money! Flavored Children’s 
Size Bayer Aspirin costs far less to use 
than any other children’s aspirin. 24 tab- 
lets— tablets half the 

size of regular Bayer 

Aspirin—only 15¢. 


TABLETS 


ONLY 


Now ELAVORED Childron’¢ Sze 
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(The Brown Schools] 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Yeur- round 6 heol for children 
{ a sreptile iny “” 
retards ~ epara hile 

at d ranch “Daily supervision by 
Pull time 1 Olowh \ rive 


with educatio 


uburban Certified 


ali 
Bert P Brown, Pres.. Box 4008H, Austin 


Beverly Farm, Inc. 


aduits Successful ‘ 

upational therap ) ingury 

situated or tract. | br. from 

tau 7 well-equipped bidgs g m. 5oth year Catalog 
s Blake Smith. wm.D Supt.. Box H, Godfrey, 10 


v rOW BRIDGE 


t. 1917. Wor unusual children. Medical and 
atri supervision Experienced teachers AE ory hg spe 
clal training. Home ae Kegis sappy the f. MA 
Counel Enrollment *amphile A. Moran 


Mw s. 8S W., Dir., Box A. "2827 Forest Ave.. a City, Mo 
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By H. T. Behrman, M.D., and 0. L. Levin, M.D. 
Two dermatologists give you the up-to-date jent ifthe 
facts. They tell you in detail exactly what to do to beau 
tify and improve your skin, how to avoid or corre kin 
disorders, and how to deal with many skin protrle 4s 
Daily care of the face—allergies—cosmetics—pimples— 
blackheads — acne-— whiteheads —cysts—boils—oily skin— 
dry skin—chapping— poison ivy—cold sores — hives — 
superfluous hair —ringworm — moles— birthmarks — sears — 
warts—tumors-—skin cancer—excessive sweating—etc.. ete 
The type of book to which the phy 
patients Journal of the American 
Accurate, unvarnished story ¢ 
—Connecticut State "Medical leurnal 


sician can refe j 
Medical Asoee tation: 


Price $2.50, inel. postage. 5-day-Money-Back-Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. KE 636-H 
251 West i9th Street, New York |! 


Wee Walker America’s 
largest selling brand 


i CHECK THESE FEATURES: 

: Proper Fit... Fine, 

: durable leathers... 

: Extra fullness at toc 

: and instep... One 

i piece tongue... Extra 

: Hexible sole, and 

: Contour heel support, 

: CRIB TO AGE 3. 

: From 81.00 to $2.98, 
subject to change; 

: slightly higher Canada, 

i and Denver West. 


. ve ">, 
ce. eed by ¥ 
‘Good Housekeeping 


%, * 
48 aoveanisto 


WHERE TO BUY Tee . .. COAST TO COAST 


HL. Green Co 
McLellan Stores 
W Mae Stores 


FREE BOOKLET WRITE. 
TODAY! Valuable 
information on in 

fant toot care, and 
chart to measure size. 


MORAN SHOE CO., 
Dept. TH, Carlyte, tm. 
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Too Young for a Bicycle? 


(Continued from page 31) 


weeks. If at the end of that time she 
proved herself dependable in the 
street and remembered tw use hand 





| signals each time she wanted to turn 


(or stop, she would 


take her bicvcle to school. 

As soon as Ruth was able to main- 
‘tain her balance, we told her she 
| would have to ride in the street. We 
explained that riding on the side- 
walk was not only against the law; 
it was dangerous to pedestrians or 
small children plaving there. 
| The visit to the police building for 
‘a license was a thrill, Ruth gave the 
inspection officer her name and ad- 
dress and the description of her 
bicycle, with a little help as to make 
and frame number. She received in 
turn, along with her license. a book- 
let of safety rules for bicycles. 

At home 
together. We asked each other ques- 
tions until the rules were firmly fixed 
She took delight 
on to 


we read over the rules 


both our minds. 
in passing this 
| Frances, whose parents had decided 


information 


she was still too young for a bicycle. 
She was not allowed to ride off the 
sidewalk 
block—the same rules that had ap- 
I was afraid 


and could not leave the 


|plied to her tricycle. 
ithe difference in the privileges of 
‘the two girls might be a 
It turned out 


source of 
friction between them. 
that when Ruth and Frances wanted 
they didn't 
their bicycles, but plaved something 


to play together, ride 
lelse such as dolls or jacks. 

We decided if Ruth was going to 
ride her bicycle at all, she might as 
well learn to handle it properly from 
the first. Because the street on which 
walked to 
she was used to the 


she school was a main 
thoroughfare, 
traffic 


stood the importance of following 


as a pedestrian and under- 


the stop and go lights when crossing 
the street. 

“Watch 
practicing 
from the front porch. 

I stcod on the walk and watched 
as she pedaled down the street to the 
corner. She slowed, turned her head 
right and left and proceeded across 
| the intersection. Turning around, she 


Mother.” 


and 


Ruth 
called 


mec, was 


signals, 


decided to have a test period of two 


be allowed to | 


me 
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eeoewrerr™ 


fitting frames 
for LITTLE FACES 


SELECT OPC Brother & Sister Frames 


e for perfect fit 

@ for flattering lines 

e for solid construction so 
necessary co the lively child. 

e Surprisingly low in cost. 


When you go for your child’s new 
glasses, take this ad with you—ask for 


SCHOOL CHUM for boys 
TWINKLE- TOES for girls. 


Optical Products Forporaties 


TREET «© LONG ISLAND CITY NY 


proves $O-TEN 
tenderizes 


any meat! 
pe 


Yes — even the cheapest steak cuts can 
now be tenderized and broiled like expen- 
sive porterhouse! For convincing proof, ask 
your grocer for a shaker of SO-TEN MEAT 
TENDERIZER today. Then get a 3/4” slice 
of round, or chuck steak, and cut into two 
pieces. Sprinkle one half evenly on both 
sides with SO-TEN, as directed on the 
label. Don't put any tenderizer on the other 
half. Then BROIL both pieces and taste the 
difference! If you don’t agree that the 
“So-Ten-Derized” piece is a lot more tender, 
juicier, return the unused portion and we'll 
gladly refund your money. Three big shakers 
of So-Ten ppd. anywhere in U.S. for $1.00. 
So-Ten Co., P.O. Box 2841, Memphis, Tenn. 
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repeated the process and rode up far 
on the right side of the street. She 
put her arm out and downward as 
she got ready to stop. 

“Were you watching?” called 
from the other side of the street. 

“You're doing fine,” I answered. 

She came over to where I was 
standing and stood straddling her 
bike, smiling with pride at her ac- 
complishments. 

“Now, what would you do if you 
wanted to left or right?” I 
asked. 

“You raise your arm on the 
She raised her 


she 


turn 


side 
you are going to turn.” 
left and then her right arm, straight 
out from the 

I was pleased that she was trying 
so hard to use her hand signals and 
the rules of safety we had 
studying together: keeping to 


shoulder. 


observe 
been 
the right, being careful when passing 
parked cars or when a car passed 
her. 

One of my worries about the bi- 
cycle was settled when I overheard 
a neighborhood playmate ask to ride 
on the fender. 

Ruth an- 
If two 


“I can't ride anybody,” 


swered. “It’s against the law. 


j 
= 


% 
Ba eS A: : 


people ride a bicycle it has to have 





two seats, handle bars and pedals.” 

Not having seen a bicycle built for 
two, both children thought this very 
funny. 

The two week period we had set 
for Ruth to get used to her bicycle 
and learn and practice the safety 
rules passed quickly, and one morn- 
ing she reminded me that the two 
weeks were over and she could take 
her bicycle to school. The key to her 
bicycle lock hung from a ribbon 
around her neck. 

As I watched from my 
the traffic seemed to be heavier this 
morning. Even though Ruth had 
demonstrated perfect safety in the 
block, I was filled with apprehension 
as the hour approached for her to 
leave for school. I didn't mention my 


window, 


fears, and forced a smile as she 


kissed me good-by. 


“See how safety rules you 
can remember on the way to school.” 
I couldn't resist this last word 
caution. 

I watched her stop at the corner 
and put her hand up, 


right turn, and then she was out of 


many 


signaling a 


sight. Nine o'clock came and went 


and I breathed more easily. She 


must have arrived at school safely or 


someone would have called me. 
School was hardly out when she 
was home. She parked her bike by 
the front porch and raced into the 
“What time 


I glanced at my wrist. 


house. is it?” 


“Why it’s 
3:25. Is something wrong?” 
“I got home in ten minutes,” 


“If I walked, 


wouldn't be home until a quarter to | 


answered proudly. 
four.” She draped her sweater over 
a chair and sat down on the daven- 
port. 

“Did 
asked, 

She gave me a queer look. “Of | 
course not.” 

I wanted to ask if she had stopped 
for the lights, stayed to the right, 
signaled for turns. | wanted to know | 


you have any trouble?” 


each detail. I bit my tongue and hur- | 


ried from the room. “I have some 
things to do in the kitchen,” I said. 

“Wait until I tell Frances what | 
time I got home her | 


voice trailed after me. 


from. school,” 


Watching her confidence strength- | 
and the second day 
the 
third was easier than the second. If | 
I was 


ened my own, 


was easier than first, and the 
I was going to let her ride, | 
going to have to trust her, if | would 
have any peace of mind. To 
knowledge, she has never betrayed 
that trust. | 
She is getting used to coping with | 
traffic by being a part of it. She is | 
developing confidence in herself and 
has learned she has a responsibility 
for others on the street. 
Now, after months, I 
worry about her any more than when 


Accidents some- 


my 


six don’t | 
she was walking. 
times happen no matter how careful | 
a person is, but that is no reason for 
constant worry. Ruth has proved to 
us she is able to accept the responsi- 
bilities that go along with bicycle 
riding, and that, we think, is the real 
test. We have discovered she was not 
after all 





too young, 


| 
she 





Pamphlets on 


SKIN and 
COSMETICS 


* 


Acne, The Tragedy of Youth 4 pp. 15¢ 
Athlete's Foot 2 pp. 15¢ 
“Hair-Brained” Notions ......12 pp. 15¢ 


Cosmetics—Facts and Fancies 8 pp. 15¢ 
* 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 N. Dearborn Chicago 10, Illinois 








Gain 
DIAL 
CALENDAR 


Tells Exactly When to Expect 
YOUR Monthly Period 


“JUST BETWEEN US” 


The Beltx Booklet Which 
Exploins THE MENSTRUAL CYCLE 
SoS SKE RH Te eS 


...and a Beltx Plastic ‘ 
PERSONAL 
PURSE 
THREE 


st 25¢ 


i= ry m4. LUE 





Ail 


Send 25 =e ryteod for your exclu 
sive Beltx Dial Calendar which will 
mye your periods for an entire year 
ust a few moments. We'll include 
" IST BETWEEN US" in which 
Retey Kay explains the menstrual cy 
cle simply and clearly and an 
expensive looking handy plastic 
personal purse which holds 2 
sanitary napkins and your per 
sonal belt 
Beltxz Personal Beits, with ex 
cluswe Safti-Grip Napkin 
o _— 4, Available in adjustable 
formfitt: ng styles at all 
‘Notion Depts., Drug and 5 and 
10 cent Stores 


~ BETTY KAY, % Setix 
Box 807, Saint Lovis 1, Mo. 


2 cents Enclosed for’ Just Between Us" and Cal- 
endar and Beitx Plastic Personal Purse. (Check 
Purse color preferred) 
Gren OQ GrayQ Blue O Wine OC 
Nome____ . 
Address 





200 Safety-Check Blanket 

The Jayne Bryant Safety-Check Blanket 
with convenience in the care 
of confused, excitable or violent people. 
The blanket gently restrains, preventing 
the patient from falling or getting out of 
bed... yet allows more freedom. It sim- 
plifies and is a definite aid to nursing care. 
circle 200. 


meuns safety 


For more information 


119 Baby's’ Feet 

Here are two very interesting booklets 
offered by the Simplex Shoe Manutacturing 
Co., the makers of Simplex Flexies chil- 
dren's shoes. One book is for mother, en- 
titled “The Care of Baby's Feet,” and the 
other is a little fairy story for the children, 
entitled “The Tale of Brownie Lightfoot.” 
The books are sent free, postpaid to any- 
one who circles No. 119 on the Readers’ 
Service Coupon. 
203 Cleaner Rugs in Minutes 

Now you can give your rugs that “just 
dry-cleaned” look whenever you vacuum, 
with new Glamorene Rug Cleaner. Glam- 
orene’s simple, 30-minute process restores 
your rugs to their natural beauty and right 
in your own home! Rugs are fluffy, bright 
and ready to walk on immediately. For 
further information, circle 203 
198 Free Cookware Booklet 

You'll discover a brand new taste thrill 
when you cook your meats and vegetables 
in Flavor-Seal Stainless Steel Cookware. 
This new cookware has the amazing “vapor 
seal” —the secret of periect “waterless” cook- 
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TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 
535 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


ing. Meats and vegetables are cooked in 
their natural They better 
they're better for you. For this interesting 
illustrated Flavor-Seal Cookware booklet, 
circle 198. 


juices! taste 


204 Pollen-Free Air 

The new Westinghouse Precipitron helps 
protect) against airborne irritants. This 
electronic air cleaner for the home traps 
fine pollens and other particles that can- 
not be removed from the air by conven- 
tional filters. It's a welcome aid for allergy 
sufferers. An interesting illustrated booklet 
is yours for the asking. Circle 204. 


199 Toilet Training 


Now ...a brand new idea for training 
babies. With the Start-Rite Dual Trainer 
you get the exclusive body-contour seat. It 
puts both boys and girls in a natural posi- 
tion, safely, comfortably, without straps! 
This is a floor-flat unit with no tilt or 
wobble and it’s a trainer that’s always 
separate from your family unit. For an in- 
teresting illustrated booklet, circle 199. 
205 Lead-Free Enamel 

Here’s an enamel paint that’s safe and 
harmless for children because it’s lead-free. 
Ideal for playrooms and nurseries —for 
wood, metal, plaster or concrete. Bru-Lux 
enamel protects as it beautifies. Circle 205 
and we will send you a free color card. 


171 Calorie Conscious 


If you are interested in sweetness with- 
out calories—use Saccharin. Actually, Sac- 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 


200 119 203 198 204 


NAME (Please Print) 
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199 205 


171 202 165 201 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


As @ convenient service to Today's Health 
readers, there appears on this page addi- 
tional information about products adver- 
tised in Today's Health. We will gladly 
forward your requests to the manvufectur- 
ers whose products are tioned—simply 
circle the corresponding number on the 
Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the cou- 
pon to us today. We hope this information 
will prove interesting and helpful. 





charin is used as a condiment. Like salt 
and pepper, it adds only taste. A host of 
tempting dishes can be made with Sac- 
charin, as you will see from the recipe 
book that is yours for the asking. Enjoy 
the sweet things of life! Circle No, 171 on 
the Readers’ Service Coupon 


Costume Party 


Did you ever hear of Nitey Nite sleepers 
going to a costume party? Well, they 
sure are and we'd like to send you some 
ideas that will win the prize at every cos- 
tume party your cherubs attend. Heaps 
of fun for your young starlet and for Mom, 
too. Circle 202. 

165 Convenient Folding Table 

The Monroe Company has long been the 
world’s largest manufacturer of folding 
banquet tables. Now they are offering their 
unique new “Roll-Away” Folding Table 
for home use. You'll use the Monroe “Roll- 
Away” Table for eating in the yard, on the 
porch, for sewing, cards, games; it’s the 
perfect table for general all-around house- 
hold use. And best of all, there’s no need 
to carry the table from room to room; you 
simply fold the legs and roll the table 
anywhere in the house. For additional 
information and low, direct factory prices, 
circle No. 165 on the Readers’ Service 
Coupon. 
201 Clearer Vision 

If your glasses have a tendency to fog 
up or if your work is such that mirror-free 
vision is essential over long periods, you 
will be interested in learning more about 
Clersite Lens Cleaner. Clersite can be 
a welcome aid, and we'll be happy to send 
additional information if you circle 201. 
160 How to Use Wheat Germ 

If you are one of the many nutrition- 
wise homemakers who are asking how to 
use Wheat Germ, you will be interested in 
“Good Foods Made Better,” a free booklet 
issued by the manufacturers of Kretschmer 
Wheat Germ. Cooking with Wheat Germ 
means enriching daily meals with protein, 
thiamine (B,), riboflavin ( B.), niacin, iron 
and phosphorus. And Kretschmer Wheat 
Germ is toasted to give added flavor. You 
can buy Kretschmer’s at your grocers, and 
to obtain the free recipe booklet circle No. 
160 on the Readers’ Service Coupon. 





There’s nothing like 
giving folks what they want 


Among things expected at a picnic 
is ice-cold Coca-Cola. Good way to take 
Coke along is in the picnic cooler. 


Good way to buy it for picnics is by the case. 


"1S A REGISTERED TRADE 
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(H. W. & D. BRAND OF MERBROMIN, DIBROMOXYMERCURIFLUORESCEIN-SODIUM) 


For treating small scratches and abrasions no antiseptic 
has been proved to be more effective than ‘Mercurochrome’. 


Neglect may cause infection which can be prevented by 


prompt use of ‘Mercurochrome’. 


Recent studies on living animals, as well as man, have 


again confirmed the antibacterial properties of ‘Mercurochrome’. 


‘Mercurochrome’ has been used by the medical profession 
and the public as an effective antiseptic for more than thirty- 


three years. 
® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. <> 


Described in New and 
Non-official Remedies 
1950) by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical 
Association 
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